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Transmiasion abroad. 


_ THE RESIGNATION OF LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


Sere intelligence which the Times alone of morning 
newspapers in London published on Thursday was 
what is conventionally called a thunderbolt ; but it could 
hardly be called in the further stock phrase a bolt from the 
blue. It has never been possible to take the political measure 
of Lord Ranpotrn very exactly; few, if any, 
people can have taken him for a convinced Radical ; not 
many more for a convinced Tory. It was evident that he 
had but confused notions of political principles ; and that 
be was not too scrupulous in his ideas of political methods. 
But all these things were compatible with his being a use- 
ful officer, and even a useful leader, of whatsoever political 
party he chose to attach himself to. The long-suffering 
allowance for wild oats which is common in the case of 
English public men was given to him in the fullest pos- 
sible measure; it remains to be seen whether his last 
escapade has exhausted it. 

We call it an escapade, and we think we are justified in 
assigning no more respectable name to it; there might, in- 
deed, be justification for the assignment of one much less 
respectable. For the reason alleged—-that Lord Ranpo.en 
CuuRCHILL cannot burden the national finances with the 
sums demanded by the War Office and the Admiralty for 
the defence of the country—is one which combines the most 
perfect formal validity with an utter absence of any real 


_ validity whatever. No doubt the Cuancettor of the 


ExcHEQuer is responsible for the public finances after a 
fashion ; but it is as raiser, not as spender ; in regard to the 
form of taxation, not the amount of taxes. The utmost 
limits of his duty, in regard to the sums demanded, would 
be reached by a protest in the Cabinet, unless, indeed, he 
takes the general ground that national defence is not a matter 
worth national attention, in which case he is much better 
out, not only of this Cabinet, but of any. Indeed, the excuse 
is so insufficient that it constitutes something very like 
a distinct aggravation of Lord Ranpo.pn’s responsibility, 
even if he had not, as it is asserted, hinted that he had 
other reasons for dissatisfaction. The Gladstonian Radi- 
cals, even if they were more scrupulous than they are, could 
not fail to make use of the resignation as a new proof of 
the split in the party, and Lord Ranpotrn knows per- 
fectly well what the effect of his action must be on the 
policy which the Government is now pursuing in Ireland, 
and on the position of England in the present very compli- 
cated and somewhat menacing state of foreign politics. 
It must require causes graver than any mentioned, or 
an amount of conscientiousness greater than any with 
which Lord Ranpotrn has been credited, to justify such 
an act at such a time. A t deal has been said of 
Lord Ranpotpn’s imitation of Mr. but it would 
be interesting to know which of Mr. Disragti’s acts sug- 

this. Much that is false and something that is true 
has been said as to Lord Braconsrreip’s actions as a young 
and independent politician; we should be glad to hear 
when, as a Minister, he administered a croc-en-jambe to his 
chief. 

That Lord Sauissury took the right course in refusing to 
allow a subordinate Minister to dictate the whole policy of 
the Cabinet there can be no doubt. The national defences 
are not things to be neglected because a single politician, 
who is absolutely ignorant of the special subject, would like 
to neglect them, and capitulation could only have staved off 


the inconvenience. The immediate future must be one of 

much doubt. The most obvious course is, perbaps, a re- 

newed effort at a coalition between all moderate and patri- 

otic politicians for the purpose of carrying on the QuEEN’s 

Government against Gladstonian Separatists and Conser- 

vative defaulters alike. It requires no wizard to discover the 

difficulties in the way of this. Moderate Liberals, however, 

will be most seriously to blame, and will probably lay up 

for themselves store of bitter but unavailing repentance, 

if they neglect the opportunity of establishing a party 

of honest men who have the welfare of the country at 

heart, who pursue political ends by respectable means, and 

who understand that polities, if they are a game, are a. 
game not to be played with revokes and false cards. Per- | 
haps Lord Ranpotpn CuurcHiLt may be brought to his 

senses; for his difficulties as a leader of any possible 

Radical party would be greater than his difficulties as a 
Conservative. But that contingency may for the) present 

be neglected. It is time to say frankly that in the Con- 

servative party, as at present constituted, though there 

may be little real disunion, there has been a vast amount of 

silly and almost dishonest talk as to democracy, democratic 

needs, and the like, which had much better be hushed or 

else the utterers of it be purged out. If any one prefers 

Radical principles, let him, in Gop’s name, be a Radical, and, 

as such, an honest man like Mr. Mr. Mor.ey, 

Sir Georce TREVELYAN, and others.. The one satisfaction 

which this incident affords is the feeling that Lord Ranpo.en 

CHURCHILL has made it, until he mends his manners, prac- 

tically impossible for any one to work with him. 


THE PLAN OF COUNTER-CAMPAIGN, 


Li. those persons who have been most impatient at 
the circumspection with which the Government set 
about the task of restoring order in Ireland must admit 
that the operations of the Plan of Counter-Campaign have 
been pursued hitherto with science and vigour. The obtain- 
ing of a formal judicial declaration as to the illegality of the 
proceedings of Mr. Ditton and his friends was followed 
immediately by the raid on the rent-collectors, and the raid 
on the rent-collectors by the proclamation of the Plan. It 
does not seem that the Government has been justly blamed 
for requiring only small bail from Mr. Ditton in the latter 
case, inasmuch as he was already under notice to provide 
heavy security, and there is nothing gained by the aceumu- 
lation of this sort of penalty. And it is especially im- 
portant that hands should have been actually laid on 
some of the money illegally obtained. For this at once 
arouses the jealousy of the peasant as to the destination 
of the sums he hands over; and nothing is more likely 
to be fruitful of good results than that jealousy. The 
measure of the Government success is to be found in 
the comments of the Nationalist papers—unfortunately all 
too little read in England. The ridiculous threats of tre- 
mendous legal proceedings against the officers of the law, 
the boasts that the rent-grabbers got off with much more 
money than that which was recovered from them, the 
fictions as to the alarm of Sir M. Hicks-Bracu at the 
reversal of his presumed policy are unmistakable in their 
significance; as is the singular communiqué as to Mr. 
ParneEt which has received some very unkind comments. 
It is no doubt surprising that Mr. Paryet should have 
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known nothing of the Plan of Campaign, and that nothing | cient justification for meeting the Plan of Campaign with 


should previously have been heard of his severe gastric 
attack, with trimmings—we beg pardon, complications. But 
no one who knows how severe gastric attacks can be will 
refuse sympathy to Mr. Sir Water Scorr was, 
’ we know, reduced by one to mere shrieking and howling, 
though he had a stout heart, a good conscience, and the re- 
source of novel-writing. Mr. Parneu is exceedingly un- 
like Sir Water, but his unlikeness is such as might render 
him even less able to bear the tyranny of Messer GasTer in 
his most tyrannic mood. 


The real resources remaining to Irish Nationalists are now 
obviously three—outrage, jury intimidation, and the aid of 
the more disreputable portion of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
The first they would no doubt resort to freely enough if 
only they could get rid of the fear that all parties in Eng- 
land except a few who have the appetite for “thorough” 
might thus be alienated from them. The other two they 
are already working desperately. Although some juries 
have been honest and courageous enough to do their duty, 
there is no doubt that the bludgeons and blunderbusses 
of the League are but too formidable arguments to a quiet 
tradesman or farmer who knows that if he keeps his oath 
some scoundrel among his companion jurymen may “delate” 
him, and that the result may be his own death or mutila- 
tion and the ruin of his family. The extraordinary diffi- 
culty with which a verdict on the plainest and most undis- 
puted facts was lugged out of the jury on the Woodford 
rioters speaks volumes. It may be seriously questioned 
whether the State has a right to put men to such a 
trial when the way of relieving them from it is easy and 
simple. For it must be remembered that the Nationalist 
organs now make no secret of the plan of terrorizing 
jurymen, and that they boast not merely of their ability 
to secure the acquittal of the guilty, but of their ability 
to secure the condemnation of the innocent. As for the 


clerical screw, the fact of its application is, of course, de- |. 


plorable enough, not only on political, but on religious, 
grounds. There is unluckily nothing new in the facts them- 
selves. Three hundred years ago to a decade, and almost to 
a year, there was another e which, in the same way, 
received the condemnation of all that was best, but the ap- 
proval of all that was worst (including not a few of highest 
authority), in the Roman Church. Then, too, bishops and 
archbishops, cardinals, and (which has not yet occurred, 
fortunately) even Popes approved robbery, murder, outrage 
of every kind, as well as treason and sedition, in the hope 
of sectarian advantage. If there is any Irish Protestant or 
Roman Catholic of the moderate school who has a portion 
of the wit of the compilers of the Satire Ménippée, or of 
the famous ‘“ Prose of the Clergy of Paris on the Death of 
“ Henry III.,” he has an opportunity which has not pre- 
sented itself since 1589. It is just to be hoped, though only 
just, that foreigners such as the presumable authors of 
certain articles in the Moniteur de Rome may be ignorant 
of the real facts. How ignorant such foreigners are seems 
to be still hardly known in England, if we may adopt 
the most charitable solution of the conduct of the Glad- 
stonian newspaper which not long ago quoted the Journal 
des Débats as an impartial and indeed unfriendly witness 
which had been compelled to testify on the Irish side. 
But, often as it has been done before, the repetition of 
the sophism about divided ownership by these papers may 
perhaps make a renewed refutation (which can be given 
in.a few lines) desirable. The divided ownership, real 
or imaginary, of [rish land was recognized four years ago 
in the following manner. The two shares were calcu- 
lated expressly and avowedly on the principle of “ good 
“ year, bad year”; so that, if the tenant could not claim 
reduction in the bad year, so neither could the landlord 
claim augmentation in the good. Not one advocate of the 
Nationalist cause, whether Irish or English, has even ven- 
tured to suggest that this settlement should in case of a good 
year be disturbed in the landlord’s favour. Not one advo- 
cate of the Nationalists therefore, whether English or Irish, 
has a right to contend that it ought in the case of a bad 
year to be disturbed in the tenant’s favour. Admit the 
divided ownership as fully as any one pleases, the admission 
does not carry with it the very slightest justification of 
the Plan of Campaign; on the contrary, the fact that this 
divided ownership has, whether rightly or wrongly, been 
recognized, and has been the very basis of the fifteen 
years’ settlement, during which the tenant, if he gains 
a hundred per cent., is protected from having to give 
the slightest increase of rent to his landlord, is the suffi- 


no mercy. Very little is known of the facts of English 
affairs at Rome, as English Roman Catholics are the first 
to confess. It is quite certain that no person of intelli- 
gence and honesty, from the Pore downwards, if he will 
examine the facts as they are, and not take them from the 
lips of the modern analogues of the bishops and curates of 
the Guisard League, will have the least difficulty in satis- 
fying himself that the proceedings of the English Govern- 
ment are strictly in accordance, not merely with law, but 
with justice; not merely with policy, but with those prin- 
ciples of morality which lie, or are supposed to lie, by all 
but persons whom Rome regards as heretics equally with 
Canterbury, at the basis of all true religion. 

Christmas week must necessarily cause a certain lull in 
the proceedings ; but it is to be hoped that the Government 
will not be weary of well-doing as soon as opportunity offers. 
Some rent-grabbing has been done, it is said, on the sly and 
in places where the Government had no inkling of it. It 
is to be hoped that as many more arrests and as many more 
seizures of money as possible will be effected. Nothing, let. 
it be repeated, will do so much good as these seizures of 
money. For it is tolerably evident that the tenants, having 
parted with it to A and B on A and B’s receipt, and in con- 
sequence of advice which has been declared illegal, can have 
no just claim against the Government for it. Their remedy 
lies, if it lies at all, against A and B, and against them 
only. To find that he has not paid his rent; that he has 
in some cases lost, or gone the risk of losing, his land; that 


bis hard cash has gone into the coffers of the hated Govern- 


ment; and that he has nothing to represent it but the 
bond of men of straw (with a blessing from Archbishop 
Watsn by way of further consideration) is likely to dis- 
enchant the Irish peasant with the National League more 
thoroughly than reams of the most well-reasoned argument. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


[THE confused and perplexing reports from South Africa 

are, as far as they are intelligible, not satisfactory. It 
seems, indeed, that the quarrel with the Pondos is peaceably 
settled ; the disaffected chiefs having probably discovered 
that they were too weak to assert their independence. The 
chronic encroachments of the Boers in Zululand cause both 
anxiety and irritation in the neighbouring colony of Natal. 
It must be supposed that Sir Arraur Havetock obeys the 
instructions of the Cononta, Secretary, who has every 
means of mastering the political and constitutional problems 
which are involved in the Lieutenant-Governor’s dispute 
with the Legislative Council. On the other hand, the policy 
of the Council apparently coincides with the opinions of the 
best authorities on South African affairs. The colonists 
regard with natural apprehension the advance of the un- 
scrupulous Dutch settlers who are gradually ousting the 
Zulus from their possessions. Sir A. Havetock has hitherto 
steadily refused to comply with the demands of the local 
Legislature ; and in a Crown colony, even where it enjoys 
a mixed Constitution, the Executive has an absolute control 
over external affairs. There are not at present sufficient 
materials for confident judgment on the merits of the con- 
troversy. There is no reason to suppose that Sir A. 
Havetock has exceeded his legal powers ; but he has either 
been less judicious or less fortunate than his predecessor. 
Sir Henry Butwer governed Natal during a long course of 
years under many difficulties. He witnessed the unjust and 
ill-omened Zulu war, the annexation and abandonment of 
the Transvaal, and the capricious restoration of Cerewayo. 
During all that time he contrived to keep on good terms 
with his Council, though it was his duty to decide for him- 
self on grave political questions. It is or was a traditional 
rule at the Admiralty that a captain who rightly or wrongl 
quarrelled with his officers was not employed again. It 
would perhaps be harsh to extend the same practice to 
Colonial Governors ; but it ought to be understood that one 
of their chief duties is to keep on good terms with their 
Parliaments. 

With a disregard of official propriety which seems to 
indicate loss of temper, the Legislative Council is said to 
have requested Mr, Srannore to substitute for Sir ARTHUR 
Have.ock a Governor more familiar with the working of 
Parliamentary institutions, Even if the implied censure 
were just, the memorialists might be answered to the effect 
that Natal is not governed by a responsible Ministry. 
Parliamentary government in the Colonies and in many 
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_ foreign States is tested by conformity with English pre- 
_ eedents ; and all English theory and practice is founded on 
the assumption that Parliament is su The so-called 
self-governing colonies, of which in South Africa the Cape is 
the only example, have rather exaggerated than limited the 
doctrine of Parliamentary sovereignty. Doubts have some- 
times been entertained whether the concession of responsibie 
government to the Cape was not premature ; but it is by 
general consent admitted to be irrevocable. There can at 
present be no question of extending the same privileges to 
the other English settlements in South Africa. The white 
pulation of Natal, being perhaps from 20,000 to 30,000 
number, is times over by the 
native Zulu inhabitants. It is to the credit of those 
who have administered the affairs of the colony that 
there has been no conflict of races and no suspicion of 
’ mative disaffection. Even during the Zulu war, and after- 
wards in the uncertainty which preceded the return of 
' Cerewayo, the coloured population of the colony was 
uniformly peaceable and loyal. The natives had, as in some 
‘other parts of South Africa, satisfied themselves of the 
' advantages which they derive from a system of civilized 
administration. One of the chief local difficulties is caused 
by the desire of many natives beyond the border to seek the 
tection of the Colonial Government. A representative 
Gonstitution would place the natives in the colony under 
the control of their white neighbours instead of giving both 
waces the advantage of an independent and impartial Govern- 
ment. The Colorial Secretary will have no need when he 
next appoints a Lieutenant-Governor of Natal to ascertain 
whether his nominee has studied a system with which he 
will have nothing to do. 


Although the Natal Council may have been irregular or 
injudicious in its opposition to the policy of the Government, 
its remonstrances may perhaps be entitled to some weight as 
far as they represent local opinion. Any pretension to 
take the conduct of negotiations out of the hands of the 
Governor ought to be peremptorily repressed by the 
Government at home. Sir ArtHur Havetock probably 
acts, as has already been suggested, under superior orders, 
and where he retains a discretionary power, he would not be 
justified in transferring to the Council a responsibility which 
rests exclusively with himself. In forming his independent 

judgment, he ought to take into consideration the public 
opinion of the colonists, though not to accept it implicitly 
for his guidance. Popular feeling is the better entitled to 
consideration, because in this instance it is enlisted on the 

side of the natives, The protection of what remains of 
independent Zululand against the encroachments of the 
Boers is desired by the colonists because they require a bar- 
rier between their own country and a formidable neighbour. 
To the Zulus themselves the question is of vital importance ; 
and they have a moral, if not a legal, claim to the aid which 
is demanded on their behalf. But for the wanton attack on 
CrrewaYo, and the consequent destruction of his military 
organization, the Zulus would have required no support. 
The Dutch inhabitants of the Transvaal would in their turn 
have permanently welcomed the annexation which they 
temporarily invited. The Power which broke up the Zulu 
monarchy is in a great responsible for the subsequent 
progress of the aggressive Boers. The Legislative Council 
‘May not appreciate all the difficulties of the situation ; but 
it rightly believes that the dangers which it apprehends con- 
cern both the Zulus within oad Gun vitae the limits of 
Natal and the colony itself. 

Successive English Governments have in their dealings 
with the Zulus committed almost every blunder and e 
act of injustice which political ingenuity could have dota. 
Lord Kimper.ey, under the influence, as it seemed, of a mis- 
taken sentimentality, insisted on the restoration of CeTzwayo 
to a sovereignty which was already occupied by a dozen of his 
rivals. If the Colonial Secretary would have listened to the 
advice of the most competent of his subordinates, the bad 
effects of a foolish measure would have been as far as possible 
minimized. Sir Henry Butwer sent home a map on which 
early half Zululand was marked out as a Reserve, to be 
allotted, under an English protectorate, to the petty rulers 
who were to be displaced to make room for Cerzwayo. One 
kinglet who was too powerful to be easily removed was 
allowed to retain his ion. Several of the others 
would have gladly surrendered the whole or part of their 
provinces if they could have obtained a portion of the re- 
served territory with the security of an English guarantee. 
‘When the proposal reached don, Lord Kimpertry 
thought fit to draw a line on the map through the middle of 


the proposed Reserve. The principle of an annexation in 
the form of a protectorate was admitted, but the extent of 
the Reserve was reduced by one half. It seems now to be 
doubtful whether the remainder is to be defended from the 
aggressions of the Boers. It might perhaps be possible to 
extend Imperial protection further than the present Re- 
serve ; and there can be little doubt that the Reserve at 
least should be at once included within the English domi- 
nions. The assumption of complete sovereignty would 
simplify the defence of the territory, and it could probably 
be accomplished with the unanimous consent of the native 
population. It would seem that one of the grievances of 
the Natal Council is that the Governor has allowed en- 
encroachments even on the Reserve. 

Another complaint is founded on the rejection or neglect 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of some proposals which have 
been made by the Government of the Orange Free State. The 
natureand even the subject of the overtures are not explained, 
and probably, if the statement is true, the Lieutenant- 
Governor may have reason for his course of action. 
The difficulties of a South African Governor in dealing with 
Dutchmen and with natives must be sufficiently onerous 
without a standing quarrel between the Executive and a 
discontented Legislature. The charter or other document 
which established the present Constitution of the colony 
may perhaps have been too liberal in its concessions to 
popular pretensions. It can scarcely have provided that the 
Council of nominees and elected members should meddle 
with the relations between Natal and its oppressed or tur- 
bulent neighbours. It may be hoped that nothing has hap- 
pened to disturb the amicable relations which have long 
been maintained between the Free State and the Imperial 
and Colonial authorities. The South African Republic, as 
the Transvaal is now officially called, has been occasionally 
more troublesome. The present dispute with the Boer 
settlers in Zululand seems not to be sustained by the 
Government at Pretoria. It would appear that a little 
Republic professing to claim independence has been esta- 
blished on the spot; but it can scarcely have been recog- 
nized by the Government of Natal, and it will probably 
make room for some other combination. The meagre reports 
on South African affairs which are from time to time fur- 
nished by newspaper Correspondents supply but insufficient 
materials for judgment on colonial questions. Mr. 
SranHope’s administration of the Colonial Office has thus 
far produced an impression that in South Africa or else- 
where he is not likely to err on the side of temerity. 


COURT AND STREET. 


« ELL, ‘ Nothing lasts,’ as Bacon came and said,” and 

the ease which had occupied Mr. Justice Burr and 
a special jury and an immense number of counsel for 
eighteen days came to an end at the beginning of the present 
week. The end arrived at was that which everybody who 
cared to know anything about the trial had foreseen. The 
evidence which led to it has already been made the subject 
of comments equally exhaustive and appropriate. It cannot, 
however, be plausibly contended that the record of the pro- 
ceedings has been such as to increase the lustre which 
surrounds the name of Mr. Justice Burr. The natural cheer- 
fulness of that eminent lawyer’s disposition, and the alacrity 
with which he took such opportunities as presented them- 
selves of advertising the “horrid scandal” —the words are his 
own—which at other times he formally deprecated as in 
public duty bound, will confirm the existing suspicion that 
he is, if not the right judge in the wrong place, at least 
something of a round peg in a square hole, when he is pre- 
siding at a divorce trial which for any reason attracts par- 
ticular notice. The reports of the trial which have appeared 
from day to day have raised anew the question how far the 
public interest is served by the freedom of reporting accorded 
to the conductors of daily newspapers. The opinion that 
this is a question which ought to be dealt with neither by 
the judges nor by the Legislature, but by editors, has already 
been expressed in these columns, and supported by good 
and sufficient reasons, and there is no necessity to repeat 
them on Christmas Day. 

The whole business has left one evil consequence be- 
hind it, and that has been visible up to the time of writ- 
ing, in the persons of divers men and boys who, when 
no meeting of the Social Democratic Federation affords any 
immediate hopes of more congenial employment, are always 


willing to earn an extremely dirty penny by the obstreperous 
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sale of indecent publications with a flavour of actuality. On 
this subject there is nothing to say which has not been said 
here upon previous occasions, and something to repeat 
which has been. It is not to the interest of the public 
that yelling ragamuffins should be permitted to thrust 
garbage into their faces as they pass along the Queen’s high- 
way, and the law regulating the police of the Metropolitan 
district does not permit it. We know by painful experi- 
ence how rank the nuisance may grow if it is not supp 
firmly and promptly. Sir Caartes Warren kuows by 
experience which had nothing painful about it how easy 
such suppression is when the proper authorities—to wit, 
those of Scotland Yard—make up their minds to it. There- 
fore, those authorities had better make up their minds to 
it with the least possible delay. 


BULGARIA, 


T is, of course, as yet uncertain to what extent the 
Bulgarian troubles of the year 1886 will occupy his- 
torians of the future. No one probably is so rash as to 
pronounce offhand on the chance of their passing off as 
numberless troubles of the same kind have passed off before, 
or of their being the prelude to a great European disturb- 
ance. But it is already certain that if the historian does 
busy himself with them, he will be at no loss for striking 
and picturesque incidents. The melodrama of the Sophia 
kidnapping and the roaring farce of the KauLBars mis- 
sion might chiefly interest future CARLYLEs and MIcHELETs. 
But if the art of writing history tersely as well as bril- 
liantly be ever rediscovered, it is perhaps in some less 
obvious aspects of the matter that the future Tacirus or 
Gipson will find most scope for his pregnant and sarcastic 
sentence. Neither of the great writers just mentioned 
would have been at a loss for appropriate, if brief, phrases 
in which to fix for posterity the grave comedy of the flirta- 
tion of France and Russia, the sudden alarm of Germany at 
this flirtation, and the renewal of affection between Horace 
and Lypia, with the French Cu oe left to mourn, which 
the last few days of last week saw. It is true that the 
symptoms of this renewal were not very striking, but they 
were significant enough. The cue was certainly given to 
the German journalists to be rude (it is a cue which a 
German journalist is never loth to take) to the Bulgarian 
delegates, to reflect on the sentimentalism of Austria. It 
is even said that the German representative at Varna has 
orders—orders which will not give him much trouble—to 
protect the famous and fictitious Russian subject from the 
impact of the mythical sandbag and the talons of the 
imaginary cat. 

It need hardly be argued at great length that there is 
nothing necessarily dangerous to European peace in this 
reconciliation—a reconciliation evidently prompted on 
Germany’s part much more by dread of France than by love 
of Russia. Of course if a story of the Journal des Débats 
could be trusted, and if Horace and Lyp1a had prevailed 
be CHLOE to join them in a complaisant menage @ trois— 
if, that is to say, France, Germany, and Russia had agreed 
to force on Bulgaria some sovereign and some political 
settlement which Bulgaria will not have, and if Turkey had 
lent herself to the project, the situation might be regarded 
as serious. But the Journal des Débats has for some time 
descended very far below the high position it once occupied in 
European journalism, and has recently become an organ 
either of the silliest Anglophobia or else of the lowest 
maneuvres of the Bourse. The expressions of General 
Bronsakt voN ScHELLENDORF in the Committee of the 
German Army Bill, and the significance universally attached 
to the permanence of General BouLancer, supply a much 
more plausible explanation of the reasons and the limits of 
German complaisance to Russia. If the German Emperor 
and the German CuaNcELLor fear any two things (and it is 
fair to say that fear is not the most prominent vice of either), 
those two things are a close alliance between France and 
Russia and a European war of any kind. By a certain 
compromise with the Czar—it being well ascertained that 
the Czar does not mean war—both these objects of dread 
might be staved off; and it is perfectly easy for a diplo- 
matist of Prince Bismarck’s calibre to find means which 
will at once soothe to some extent ALexanpeR IIL.’s 
ruffed feelings, detach him from France, and yet not bring 
about anything like the danger of drawn swords. As to 
any agreement in which any conceivable state of things 


could put France and Germany on the same fighting side, 
that is simply not impossible, because nothing is impossible 
in politics. As much cannot be said of the never scare as to 
a Franco-German war ; for that, though never very likely,is 
always possible. 


It wust be clear to any intelligent onlooker that the new 


combination, whatever it is, in no way weakens the hand 


which the Bulgarians have played with unvarying success 
hitherto, and which they have only to keep on playing in 
order to win. The event which Germany fears depends as 
a matter of fact on them. No browbeating of them by 
Russia will do the slightest harm unless Russia is prepared 
to occupy, and especially after the recent manifestations of 
popular opinion in Austria-Hungary, not to mention the 
utterances of statesmen in Italy and England, Russia can 
only attempt to occupy at the risk of a European war. To 
prevent that war Prince Bismarck would pretty certainly 
do anything and everything; short of it the Bulgarians 
have nothing to fear. ‘They have already learnt to laugh at 
proceedings @ Ja Kavutpars, and in a Conference or Con- 
gress of the Great Powers they are practically sure of at 
worst an equal division of votes. Moreover, the longer that 
Russia maintains the preposterous pretence that, if she is 
not allowed to put a hanger-on of her own into the place of 
Bulgarian ruler, Bulgaria shall have no ruler at all, the 
stronger does the case of the Bulgarian Regents become. On 
the one side they are ruling their country constitutionally 
and peacefully, and making it apparent that Bulgaria can 
get on, if need be, not so very badly without any prince at. 
all. On the other, they are showing and repeating their 
willingness to accept any suitable and respectable prince 
that Europe may agree to offer them. To discuss particular 
candidatures appears to be rather lost labour. As long as 
it suits the Czar to be impracticable, all candidatures are 
idle ; as soon as it suits him to become practicable, a prince 
will be found for Bulgar:‘a — will be found with the 
same ease and rapidity with which buil, before abso- 
lutely undiscoverable, was found for Mr. Pickwick at 
Ipswich. The Bulgarians, as their previous conduct has 
shown, are not likely to misunderstand the position, but 
if they were the present circular tour of their delegates 
would be sufficient to undeceive them. They have doubt- 
less not found, and will not find anywhere, a chivalrous 
determination to take up their quarrel at all hazards. But 
there is very little fear that they can have — to find 
any such. They will find plenty of no doubt efficient 
and respectable princelings (Germany alone could supply a 
world cut out into Bulgarias with such) who are willing to 
govern them, and they will no doubt assure some one or 
more of the efticient and respectable princelings that, with 
the permission of the Powers, Bulgaria would be only too 
happy to have him, or them, or some of them. Of these 
Prince Ferpinanp of Saxe Coburg is, or was, the favourite 
of the moment; but if “the Coburger ”—as the German 
newspapers, with characteristic courtesy, call him—does not 
do, there are, no doubt, five hundred good as he in the 
endless resources of the various highly respectable and 
more or less sovereign Houses which range from the 
Hapssurcs and the to Reuss and 
LicutensTeIN. It might be suggested by a frivolous poli- 
tician that an entirely new series or set of Henrys of 
Reuss-Bulgaria would be an agreeable addition to the at 
present too little complicated genealogy of that famous 
family. But in truth, and to speak seriously, the per- 
sonality of the Prince of Bulgaria, so long as he is not 
a mere Russian instrument, matters exceedingly little. 
In any case his capacity for reigning, or at least 
governing, must be an unknown quantity, and his capa- 
city for governing is the only important point about him. 
But the further the Bulgarian delegates go the more they 
will be convinced that the strength of their position lies in 
the fact that they can in all probability, if the Czar of 
Russia is foolish enough and they are wise enough, expose 
Europe to the danger of a general war, and they will also. 
find that, except among a few madcaps here and there and 
a very few professors of indifferent philosophy, Europe is 
particularly afraid of a general war. The only possible 
danger to them is that Austria should flinch; for no doubt, 
if Germany and Russia could lure back Austria into the 
Triple Alliance and could secure the support of France, 
England and Italy would be all but powerless to help. 
But as this flinching would be practically destructive of 
Austria’s position as an independent Great Power, would 
lose her all chance of influence in the Balkan peninsula, and 
might not improbably be the beginning of a break-up in 
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herself—for Hungary will never long submit to be made a tongue. The organ has become atropbied through disuse or 
German catspaw—there is good hope that it will not take abuse, and the function corresponding to it is no longer dis- 

lace. If Austria holds to the substance of Count Katnoxy’s charged. When a man has got into this state of mind, he 

eclarations, the salvation of Bulgaria lies in Bulgarian Gladstonizes in his speech. Mr. Butter has not expressly 
hands, and the advice of Count Herspert Bismarck to make defined what he means by the Gladstonian type of character, 
terms with Russia may be taken, as perhaps it was given, and he seems to us singularly to err in considering the late 
with all becoming gravity, but with a good deal of Mr. Cuartes Darwry as a scientific counterpart of the great 
allowance. political original. But we do not think we mistake in our 


' interpretation of his meaning. 
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A WELSH “OVATION” AND “GLADSTONIZING.” 


We. congratulate the Times on having added, if not a 

new word to the language, yet a new meaning to a 

word. Describing the reception of certain bailiffs in Wales, 

it says that they had a perfect ovation, having been pelted | 
with snowballs until they were obliged to take refuge in a measure for extending the Radical organization. When the 
barn. Possibly the writer believes that ovation has some- | same process is applied to an English county or district, the 
thing to do with egg-throwing, and associates it with the object of the founders is to secure additional support for the 
hustings of a bygone period of our history and with the policy and interests of the party. The Welsh meeting was 
favourite missiles of the free and independent electors of held with the ulterior purpose of repeating on a small scale 
that era. An ingenious critic might make something out | the Separatist movewent which had until lately been con- 
of the external resemblance between the snowballs of the fined to Ireland. The ethnological doctrines which have in 
Welsh farmers and the rotten eggs of an English mob. In modern Europe served the purposes sometimes of revolution 
shape and colour they nearly coincide, though to the senses and often of dynastic ambition had not formerly been pro- 
of taste and smell a difference is apparent. They are both pagatedin Wales. Mr. Guiapstone was the first to discover 
expressive of political convictions intensified by strong that anything was to be gained by reminding the Welsh 
personal feeling. The transition of meaning is one of which that they belonged to a separate race, and that some of them 
the higher criticism would make no difficulty at all. The spoke a native language. He was accordingly consistent in 
fact that ovation is expressive of slain mutton and not of expressing by means of two or three postcards his approval 
yolk, dispersed over the human countenance, like Duncan’s of a scheme for cultivating local or national sympathies and 
golden blood, lacing his silver skin, is a trifling difficulty at | prejudices. Mr. Scunapnorst, who may be of German. 
the threshold which can easily be overleaped. May we pause or Flemish origin, and Mr. Munpe ta, who is certainly of 


CAUCUS FOR NORTH WALES. 


HE late establishment of a Federation or Caucus for 
North Wales was something more than an ordinary 


here to make a suggestion to Mr. Giapstone? Do not 
“ golden blood” and “silver skin” show a certain poverty 
on SHaksPEaRe’s part in the nomenclature of colours? The 
argument by which Mr. Guapstone has proved that Homer, 
if not blind, was colour-blind, and not oaly Homer, but the 
whole Greek race of the heroic age, would apply equally to 
and the English nation of Queen EvizaBeru’s 
time. Any one who will compare Duncan’s “ golden 
“ blood” with the “red, red gold” of the early ballads, will 
see at once that our ancestors up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury could not distinguish between red and yellow. The 
phrase “ yellow-boys” is of much later origin, and marks 
the period when the perception of this colour was being 
evolved. Perhaps it was struggling into existence in 
time. Witness Matvorio’s yellow stockings. 
Or ought those stockings to be really red, or perhaps a 
mixture of the two, a sort of orange-tawny, to show the 
rocess of development? The theme is admirably suited to 
Mr. GiapsTone’s minute and almost arithmetical method 
of textual criticism. Would that he would stick to these 
trifles! In the meantime it is not without pride that we 
reflect on the addition made by our leading journal to the 
resources of the English language. The nation which has 
taught us to “wire” telegrams instead of ferrets, and to 
“cable” messages, and one of whose most eminent scholars 
sees in “ polite” a derivative from réAtc, a city, has little 
to learn from us. But we are proud to be able to offer it 
in return for many benefactions an ovation of snowballs. 
We have mentioned Mr. Grapstone. His name re- 
minds us of a new candidate for admission into the 
English dictionary. A recent writer has ventured to con- 
vert it into an adjective expressive of certain moral quali- 
ties for which, in his opinion, there is without it no exact 
ion. The word “Gladstonian” is of frequent oc- 
eurrence in Mr. Samvet Burisr’s witty and original 


treatise entitled “Luck, or Cunning.” The term, in Mr. | 


Butier’s use of it, indicates a certain habit of mind 
and method of speech which is neither precisely truthful 
nor untruthful, neither positively honest nor dishonest, the 
aang of using words so as to suggest one thing to the 

while signifying another thing to the speaker. We 
do not know that there is any English word in use which 
exactly hits off this quality. “ Pecksniffian” is too gross. 
The French have the verb “escobarder,” and adjectives to 
correspond. But “ escobarder” expresses a deliberate inten- 
tion to deceive, the purpose of telling lies in terms of truth. 
It is a term of art and casuistical design. The Glad- 
stonian habit is different. It does not involve conscious 
deception. Its practitioner may believe himself the most 
straightforward of men. If he does not speak the truth, it 
is because he has ceased to be able to think the truth. 
There is no intentional variation between the mind and the 


Italian descent, represented on the spot their leader’s en- 
thusiasm for tribal isolation. The political and social 
identification of Wales with England is by some centuries 
more ancient than the Irish or even the Scotch Union; but 
where any line of distinction can be drawn there is a pre- 
text for disruption. Mr. Giapstone has more than once 
complained that Wales is not associated on equal terms 
with England, though, in fact, the Principality shares every 
right and every franchise which is possessed by the rest of 
the kingdom. His meaning is that a comparatively small. 
province has not the power of separate legislation which 
might furnish a precedent for the enactment of revolutionary 
measures. 

Although Mr. Giapstong had not official knowledge of 
the resolutions which were to be passed by the Federation, 
he could have had no doubt of their nature. Having first 
constituted itself, the North Wales Caucus proceeded to 
demand the disestablishment of the Church in Wales, anil 
the virtual transfer of all the land in the Principality from 
the present owners to the actual occupiers. It was not 
without a disastrous result that Davirr had lately preached 
in the district his gospel of spoliation. Since his visit a 
large portion of the North Wales tenantry has in strict 
conformity with Irish example refused to acknowledge a 
just and simple liability except on conditions to be fixed in 
every case by the debtor. The repudiation of the whole or 
of a part of the tithe-rent charge is neither more nor less 
lawless than the demand for the introduction into Wales of 
the principle of the Irish Land Act. When Mr, Giapstonu 
undertook the task of agrarian legislation in Ireland, he 
constantly repeated the statement that the conditions of 
ownership and occupation were peculiar to that country. 
It was true that the Irish tenant had, in the majority of 
_ cases, paid for the buildings and for the rare improvements 
on the land. As Mr. Giapstone frequently remarked, the 
custom of England was different and indeed opposite, as the 
landlord had borne the cost of all permanent improvements. 
It wasalso certain that the terms of letting had been settled 
between landlord and tenant by free contract, while it was 
said that the Irish peasant was compelled to accept any 
terms which might be imposed by the owner. Stress was. 
further laid on the traditional belief that the tenure of the 
holding was permanent and hereditary as long as the rent 
was paid. In England, Scotland, and Wales the occupier 
had no title to the reversion of the land at the end of bis 
term. 

The tenantry of Great Britain were, down to the com- 
mencement of the present agricultural depression, on the 
whole prosperous and contented. It was impossible to 
maintain that the Irish system had been equally successful. 
The fall in prices, the rise of wages, and the other causes of 


difficulty which have affected the farmer have brought with 
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them a certain element of compensation in the advantageous 
position which has been conferred on the tenant. He can | 


now make his own bargain with the landlord, either at the 
expiration of his term, or, in most cases, during its continu- 
ance. Tenants under lease are practically at liberty to 


of the Church to his passionate ambition. It is now nearly 
certain that he has overcome any scruples which he may 
have entertained. The Establishment will certainly not 
survive a policy of destroying it in detail. In Wales and in 
England, notwithstanding any imperfections to which it 


throw up their holdings, if they find them no Jonger profit- | may be subject, the Church Establishment is the most 
able. In the more usual case of tenancy from year to year ; purely beneficent of all national institutions. Except the 
the occupier can almost dictate his own terms. Nevertheless, small minority of Positivists and others which objects to its 


the North Wales Federation demands for him a judicial 
rent and a permanent interest in the land. He has not 
stipulated for either concession, but it is to be the price of | 
his vote. Mr. MunpELxa expressed cordial satisfaction in 
the acceptance by the Caucus of the predatory proposals 
which were to be specially and exclusively applied to Wales. 
He was formerly a manufacturing capitalist, and he is now 
believed to be the possessor of an ample fortune. A success- 
ful man of business is not commonly a self-denying enthusiast, 
and, whatever may be Mr. Munpetxa’s personal opinions 
and wishes, members of the class to which he belongs would 
seldom wish to be arbitrarily deprived of their property. It 
is difficult to understand why owners of land in Wales are to 
be selected as victims of agrarian cupidity. They also have, 
like English owners, from whom their case is undistinguish- 
able, contracted with voluntary applicants for the use of 
their land ; and, for the most part, the results of the agree- 
ment have been satisfactory to both parties. The resolu- 
tions which delighted Mr. MunpEtia would have been 
iniquitous if they had applied to the whole of England or 
of Great Britain. The wanton selection of Wales for legis- 
lative robbery is cynically unjust. Nevertheless it was with 
similar designs, if not in contemplation of the measures 
which are actually proposed, that Mr. GuapsTone suggested 
to the Welsh a preposterous claim of legislative inde- 
pendence. 

Professional party managers, of whom Mr. ScunapHorst 
is the recognized chief, would stifle any conscientious scruples 
which they might be conventionally supposed to entertain 
by their knowledge that confiscation in Wales would in- 
evitably lead to an early extension of the same practice 
throughout the rest of Great Britain. In the meantime 
Wales is only selected for attack because it is supposed to 
be less capable of defence. But for this consideration the 
modern Radical would, like the old Welsh potentate, prefer 
the richer booty. ‘The valley sheep” are still, as of old, 
fatter, and “the mountain sheep” are in this case not 
sweeter. The operation of the proposed law in Wales or 
in England is perhaps not universally understood, though 
it has often been explained. If every tenant of land can 
claim a judicial revision of the rent which he has agreed to 
pay, both parties will be finally deprived of the right of 
free contract, and the present owner of the land will have 
little or no motive for nding money on im- 

rovements. It will always doubtful whether a 
egal tribunal will allow, in settling the rent, the full 
value of alterations which may not be deemed to bear the 
character of improvements, The demand for fixity of tenure 
is still more anomalous. Its advocates really desire to cut 
a saleable estate out of every separate property, and they 
would render it imprudent or impossible for any class of 
persons except farmers to invest their money in land. The 
hardship which would be inflicted on perhaps a majority of 
occupiers would be only less extravagant than the original 
plunder of landlords. If the North Wales Caucus effects its 
purpose, the widow or the children of a freeholder, if they 
are unable or unwilling to continue in the occupation of the 
land, would be prohibited from letting it to a tenant, except 
on pain of parting with the fee-simple. It is evident that 
thenceforth no landowner would spend money in improve- 
ments, even if he were not threatened by the more violent 
Welsh agitators with additional forms of oppression. 

It was a matter of course that the Caucus should 
predge itself to disestablishment of the Church in Wales, 

r. GLaDsTONE, after a long series of ambiguous utterances, 


has all but explicitly announced his concurrence in the 


licy of destroying the Church by instalments. In one of | faring 


is latest letters he answers a request for his support to 
local disestablishment by exhorting the Welsh to assist bim 
in his Separatist Irish measure for the purpose, among 
other consequences, of giving Parliament leisure to engage 
in Welsh legislation. As no Act of Parliament is needed 
to maintain the Establishment, he must be understood 
to comply with the request of his correspondent on 
the conditions which he states. There was a time, even 
after Mr. GLapsTonE had his career of destruction, 


efficiency in maintaining and extending religious belief, no 
assailant has shown that either moral or material benefit 
would result from its destruction. Its Welsh adversaries 
are at present the more active because they know how 
rapidly the Church is at the present moment gaining ground, 
Some or all of the Welsh bishops are embarrassed with 
applications on the part of sons of Dissenting families, some 
of them Dissenting ministers, for admission to orders. The 
Nonconformist laity have, for the most part, no hostility to 
the Church, though at the instigation of the ministers they 
vote for Radical members. The Welsh newspaper press, 
which is almost wholly in the hands of Nonconformist 
preachers, is op to many other institutions as well as 
to the Church. Of late it seems to have directed its attacks 
against the Throne, and on this point it can scarcely re- 
commend Welsh provincial legislation. The Prince or 
er, 


THE NAVY. 


it is very seldom that anybody talks so much sense about 
the navy, or many other subjects for that matter, as the 
Association of Foremen and Marine Engineers had the 
advantage of hearing from Lord Cuartes Beresrorp last 
Saturday. His speech was short, but full of matter, and 
contained a guarantee for the future of the most valuable 
and withal novel kind. Lord Cartes most admirably 
objected to what he calls the two tunes played over the 
British navy, whereof the first is called “ Scare,” and the 
second “ Rule Britannia.” He does not like either, and 
no sensible man does. As for “ Rule Britannia”—in other 
words, mere bounce—it is a daughter of Folly, and “ Scare” 
is own sister to it. Lord Cuartes ought to know, for, 
if he never sang a leading part, he has at least joined 
in the chorus. There is a kind of writer on nayal 
affairs who is filled with gloomy forebodings because the 
relative strengths of England and the Continental Powers 
do not stand where they did two years after the battle 
of Trafalgar, Whom do these gentlemen hold responsible 
for not causing another French Revolution, another sur- 
render of Toulon, other battles of the 1st of June, of 
Camperdown, of St. Vincent, and Trafalgar? If his- 
torical comparisons are not to be mere nonsense, they 
must be made between more or less similar periods. For 
instance, between this present year of grace and 1792. 
At that period France and Spain between them 
nearly as many line-of-battle ships as Great Britain, and 
the ships were individually larger, stronger, and better. 
The navies of Holland, Denmark, and Sweden were 
relatively ten times stronger than they are now. The 
Russian was as strong. To be sure, the Spanish navy 
turned out to be worth next to nothing, the Dutchmen 
never made but one fight, the Swedes kept in port, the 
Danes were towed off bodily one fine day, and the only ad- 
vantage the Russians took of a chance to fight was to scurry 
to cover when they heard NELson was coming, All this is 
true ; but who could have foreseen it in 1792? No doubt 
the very same ome gee who live in dread nowadays 
of all and sundry have quaked at hearing of the sixty 
Spanish liners. 

Lord Cartes Beresrorp will no more on that 
piteous note. As he has a very decided sense of humour, 
and no doubt knows his Marryar as a naval officer should, 
he will appreciate a comparison to a very sympathetic sea- 
ing person in The King’s Own to whom are applied the 
words, “Now his pockets are lined and his morals are 
“ mended, The laws that he broke he will never break 
“more.” Mutatis mutandis is this poetry applied. Lord 
Cakes is “in,” and views things in the milder spirit born 
of comfortable quarters and success. What constitutes his 
particular merit is that being “in” does not mean with 
him, as it too frequently does, being the exact. reverse of 
what he was when he was “out.” He is still resolute to 
do some of those things he thought necessary a year ago. 


begun 
when it was thought that he would shrink from the sacrifice , For instance, he is resolute to perfect that scheme of organ- 
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ization which leaked out into the papers some time ago. 
How is it that these things do continually leak into the 
pers? There is no need for anything to be said about it. 
My Lords might think the matter over on Sunday, settle it 
at the Board before lunch on Monday, have their minute 
inted on Tuesday, revised on Wednesday, issued on 
ursday, and carried into execution on Friday, and then 
they could rest from their labours on Saturday. But there 
is the “ Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” to be considered, 
and that is the beauty of our English party system. 
The secret of all knowledge is to show it ; 
He only kNows whom people know to know it. 

These things being thus, let us be thankful the fuss has not 
been greater. Another and even more commendable state- 
ment of Lord Cuarzs’s is that he is still resolute to have 
twenty more swift cruisers. He cannot answer for the Board 
of Admiralty, but he is as determined as ever to insist on 
_ what he declared to be needed when he was in Opposition. 

Now this is very good hearing. What it means, of course, 
is that Lord Cuartes Beresrorp will not continue to form 
partof an Administration which is sacrificing the interests 
of the navy to the Budget and its own electioneering 
interests. This simplifies matters very considerably. Next 
Session it will be enough to watch Lord CuarRLes BerEsrorD 
with the knowledye that, if he remains where he is, it is 
because the Board has resolved to increase our force of 
cruisers on a large scale. He will not be satisfied with an 
instalment. He will not be fobbed off with three vessels 
in hand and vague promises of more. Twenty cruisers and 
no less will satisfy him. Now this is as it should be. 
Lord Cuartes Beresrorp having, as a naval officer and a 
member of Parliament with some administrative experience, 
come to the conclusion that an addition to the navy is 
needed, he certainly ought not to hold office if his views are 
not carried out. The safety of the country is too serious a 
thing to be postponed to considerations of convenience. 
When it is risked no man of honour ought to countenance 
the evildoing. A Lord of the Admiralty is not a mere 
clerk. How things usually go between the safety of the 
country and party considerations we know. Is it not 
written in the history of Mr. Warp Hunr? If Lord 
Cares Beresrorp breaks an ugly tradition, and proves 
that he means what he says, although he is a member of 
Parliament, he will do more real service to the navy than 
can be done by any number of pretty-looking schemes of 
mobilization. 


MR. MACKENZIE ON ENGLISH MUSIC, 


NO has a better right to speak with authority on the 
subject of English music than Mr. A. C, Mackenzir, 
who is himself one of the ablest and one of the most dis- 
tinguished of English masters. His Manchester address to 
the Society of Professional Musicians was in every way worth 
hearing. Intelligent and spirited in itself, it derives addi- 
tional weight and interest from the fact of its authorship and 
the circumstances of its delivery. The composer of Zhe Story 
of Sayid and Colomba spoke to an audience interested, like 
himself, in the practical conditions of musical life in England, 
and there is every reason therefore to assume that his views 
are common to the whole profession ; that his discourse may 
be accepted as representative of the needs and the ambitions 
of the art ; and that, speaking as he was to a limited and 
peculiar audience, he really addressed himself urbi et orbi, 
to the musical public at large. This being the case, it is 
important to examine his matter, and to consider his pre- 
misses and conclusions with the respect they deserve. 

It was scarcely worth while, we take it, for Mr. Mackenziz 
to revive and kill again the old, silly, disreputable theory 
that England is, and always has been, and must always 
remain, anti-musical. With such a muster-roll of names in 
the past as those of Purcent and Ortanpo Gipsons, 
Farrant and Tatuis, Wespe and Moriey, Arne and 
Bisnor, and Dispin and BaLre—to say nothing of Grorcr 
Freperick Hanpet, who, Hanoverian as he was, did all 
his best work for England, and has come to be regarded 
as the embodiment of English music—and with such a 
list of talents as might be made in the present, the re- 
proach (if that can be reproach which is based on mere 
ignorance and spitefulness) is not one to hurt, or even 
to be taken seriously. Mr. Mackenzie might have spared 
himself the trouble of referring to it ; and that he should 
have thought it worth considering even for a moment is 
perhaps the best and fittest argument that in these days 


could be advanced in its defence. He was far more prac- 
tical when he went on to remark upon the imperfect con- 
ditions under which his art has perforce to exist in England, 
and to compare its fortunes here with its fortunes else- 
where. In Germany, as he pointed out, there is scarce a 
town but has its Kapell-meister and its orchestra, retained 
and salaried by the municipality ; in France, to say nothing 
of subventions to the Opéra Comique and the Académie 
de Musique, the Paris Conservatoire is subsidized to the 
extent of 250,000 francs a year, and there are five or 
six provincial succursales as well; while in England the 
amount of public money expended upon music is not more 
than 1,400/. per annum. Here, he opines, is matter for 
reform; and there are few but will agree with him. 
England is the wealthiest country in the world, and withal 
is one of the most musical; yet not even in London is 
there a permanent opera, a permanent orchestra is every- 
where almost impossible, and the whole musical staff of the 
nation costs the taxpayer not much more than the salary of 
the head of a department in any one of her public offices. 
Mr. Mackenzig quoted—and his quotation was deplorably 
apt and pertinent—the words of Purcet., who, speaking in 
1691, took it on himself to prophesy a great future for the 
art in England, “when the masters of it shall find more 
“ encouragement.” In some sort his prediction has been 
realized. ‘“ More encouragement” has been meted out to 
the masters; we have, in London here, a College, an 
Academy, and a municipal School ; there are choral societies 
all over the country ; and in some of the greater centres— 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Liv 1, Manchester— 
there is a steady demand for music of the best type, with a 
vast deal of very earnest and laudable, if somewhat inter- 
mittent and desultory, endeavour at supply. But, as Mr. 
MackENzIE contends, all this is not nearly sufficient. If 
PuRCELL could be called from the grave, the present state of 
music in England could hardly fail to overwhelm him with 
delighted astonishment. But it is not enough for Mr. 
Mackenzig and his fellows; and it should not be enough 
for the nation. 

The evil, it appears, from which our musical life is 
suffering is “the cultivation of music on business prin- 
“ ciples.” The art can only be pursued at a profit. Once 
it is recognized as unremunerative, its practice ceases, and 
there is an end of it. We are told, however, that, “ on 
“the whole, the prospect seems pleasant and hopeful 
“ enough,” and that there is some chance for us of get- 
ting what we want. According to Mr. Mackenzie our 
desiderata are a national opera; a greater number of 
permanent orchestras and concert institutions; and a 
system of education which shall be within reach of every- 
body. Almost in the same breath, to admit that we are 
suffering from “the cultivation of music on business 
“ principles,” and to assert that, in spite of the magnitude 
and variety of our needs, the future smiles, and reform 
seems quite within the bounds of possibility, is to run the 
risk of being set down for inconsistent and a trifle con- 
tradictory. There is no doubt, however, that Mr. 
Mackenzie knows what he is talking about, and there is 
some hope that the inconsequence may be rather apparent 
than real. In any case, Mr. Mackenzie must be thanked 
for an address that is both stimulating and suggestive. It 
is like enough that he is a little over-sanguine; but it is 
certain that there is not a soul who is interested in music 
but wishes that all his requirements may be fulfilled, and his 
predictions verified to the letter. 


THE CONGO. 


i bye is, or there ought to be, nothing at all surprising 
in the news from the Congo. The merits of the 
quarrel are subordinate matters. It really does not greatly 
signify whether the agents of the Company-State or State- 
Company have been injudicious or not, or, if so, with what 
degree of want of judgment. The essential thing is that 
they have come to blows with the Arab traders, which 
means the Arab slave-hunters, and have got the worst of it. 
A force of these fighting traders and man-hunters has 
attacked the station at Stanley Falls, and has compelled it, 
by arms or starvation, to surrender. Some of the servants 
of the Company have lost their lives. A relieving expedi- 
tion was beaten back by downright superiority of fire on 
the part of the Aravs. It will not surprise persons of some 
experience to hear that Colonel Coquituor inflicted a severe 
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defeat on the Arabs somewhere else. These consolations are 
seldom wanting when a beaten European expedition comes to 
give an account of its campaign. In the meantime we have no 
Arab account of the battle of Yoporra, nor would there be 
much good to be got of it, if we had, in all probability. The total 
upshot of the business is that Stanley Fualls station, which 
was to have been a centre of civilization to the Upper Congo 
Valley, is in the hands of Arab slave-hunters, who will make 
raids in search of their usual game, and will keep the whole 
district a little more in the condition of a bell on earth than 
it would be made by the negro tribes in the ordinary ccndi- 
tion. 

The moral of all this is not far to seek. It is not that 
Mr. Stantey would probably put things right, or have kept 
them so if he had been where he so seldom seems to be, 
actually in residence in his government. Mr. SranLey 
might have been more successfnl in defending the Falls 
station than his subordinates, ‘\.ough even he could not 
fire explosive bullets if his powder ran out; but he could 
not have averted fighting with the Arab traders. It has 
%een pointed out from the very beginning of this enter- 
jrise that some such collision must sooner or later be ex- 
pected. A European Conference may meet, and make 
what decisions it pleases as to the territorial limits and 

diplomatic status of the Congo Company. Nothing is easier 
to do than to draw up protocols and so forth ; but when it 
is all done, the fact remains that a Company of this sort is 
- eminently likely to have fighting to get through, and then it 
must either become bankrupt and fail, or obtain support 
from some European Power, which will insist in return for 
help on being recognized as effectual sovereign. If it is left 
to its own resources, it is very likely to be stamped out. The 
Avabslave-tradersare well armed and abundantly pugnacious. 
They recruit their fighting-men among the slaves themselves, 
who make faithful and courageous soldiers. Conversion to 
Mahometanism, which often follows enrolment in these 
bands, is found to have a most elevating effect on the negro. 
It is not to be supposed that the leaders of these bands will 
allow themselves to be evicted from a profitable market by 
Belgian or other philanthropists. Nothing will do but the 
arguments tried with so little effect as yet by Colonel 
Coquituot. The Company has its little war on hand, and 
it has begun with a serious disaster. The sight of its defeat 
will deter the native tribes from giving it any help, even 
if the chiefs did not make a part of their income by helping 
the Arabs in slave-hunting. They probably believe their 
interests are concerned in keeping up thesystem. It would 
he a very sanguine expectation to hope that the Company 
will be able to defeat these swarming enemies with its own 
resources. In case of its failure one of two things must 
happen. Either the whole hollow scheme will come to the 
ground, or some European Power will stepin. Of the two, 
the first is by far the most probable contingency. Accord- 
ing to the latest reports, France is beginning to be thoroughly 
weary of its colonial enterprises, and that which it can best 
' afford to give up is precisely M. pz Brazza’s puny establish- 
ment on the Congo. It is said that the Ministry of M. Gos.er, 
which, indeed, has no money to spare, is disposed to refuse 
the Congo credit. Germany hes apparently forgotten its 
. colonial enterprises, which have served their turn. Both 
these Dsies bow something far more important on hand. 
England is hardly like to undertake the conquest of the 
~ Congo, unless to avert an imminent danger of European in- 
tervention too near its own possessions. Belgium can do 
nothing. Under these circumstances there is every proba- 
bility that the Congo Company will be left to its own re- 
sources, which is another way of saying will come to grief. 
This is in some ways a matter for regret; but the interests 
of civilization would not be materially served after all by 
adding a long-drawn-out little war between its agents and 
the slave-hunters to the other causes of anarchy in Central 
Africa, 


FRANCE. 


Di the present moment the most important of all ques- 
tions in French politics is one which will be decided 
by the action of another Power. It is unnecessary to put 
much confidence in the talk going on in Germany over the 
reasons given for the increase of the army, and still less in 
the deductions drawn from them by English correspondents. 

. War may no doubt possibly break out between these Powers, 
but that one of them should attack the other for no cause 
shown, except a fear of attack at some future time, is one 


of those things which are almost too improbable to be 
taken into consideration. Napotzon did things of that 
kind, but it was because he could not live without 
fighting, and, whatever else he was, he was no states- 
man. Freperick the Great did it in his time also, but 
then he had direct evidence of the existence of a league 
against Prussia. Until it is proved that the rulers of 
Germany are prepared to act like NapoLEon, or are in 
the same position as Freperick (and neither example can 
be altogether encouraging to them), it may be concluded 
that they will hardly force on a war of which they could 
not foresee the extent. The decision, however, rests with 
them, and if it goes in one way then the various small 
matters which make up French politics at present will cease 
to possess the minutest interest even for Frenchmen. They 
would hardly continue to discuss the meaning of the Comte 
DE Paris’s letter, for instance, in the presence of a war 
with Germany. At present the Royalists, in the first 
place, and then many of the Republicans, are actively can- 
vassing its merits. To foreigners it seems principally in- 
teresting because it is so characteristic of the Orleanist 
Princes. Put briefly, the Count’s advice is that the 
Orleanists should support the Republic steadily without 
ceasing to be Royalists. In his opinion, the best chance for 
his party is to prove its competence to govern France by 
enabling the Republic to doso. The Royalists, again, or very 
many of them at least, find some difficulty in understanding 
how they are to run with the Republican hare and hunt 
with the Royalist hounds. If they are to support the 
Moderate Republicans steadily, they may as well become 
Moderate Republicans themselves. Frenchmen will not be 
more, but less, inclined to bring about another revolution if 
they find that the present form of government is capable 
of being worked by a combination of all moderate men. The 
recalcitrant Royalists, in short, think that the best way to 
clear the road to power for themselves is to destroy the ex- 
isting obstacle ; and, as a matter of reasoning, it is hard to 
say that they are wrong. Perhaps the best answer to them 
is that itis the nature of the Orleanist Princes to desire 
the reputation of being wise and patriotic without caring 
whether the means chosen to secure this good fame amount 
or do not amount to a surrender of their position. They 
have always combined the desire to be kings with the deter- 
mination not to fight for the throne. 


To Englishmen the most interesting of French affairs for 
the moment is the mysterious Mada, business. It is 
as long-lived and as difficult to understand as the lady in the 
city of Kér familiar to the readers of the Graphic. One 
thing is pretty certain, and it is that, if the French agent 
gains the position he is trying for, no effort will be spared to 
damage English trade with the island to the utmost. From 
accounts in the French papers it ap that this position 
isin process of being attained. Not only has M. Myre 
pE Vixers been present when Her Majesty the Queen 
of Mapacascar took a bath, and been duly sprinkled 
with the water from it (not soapy we hope), but he has 
succeeded in extinguishing an English financial enterprise 
known as the Kixepon Bank. This Company had under- 
taken to supply the Hovas with money to pay the war 
indemnity, and the negotiation seemed to be getting on 
fairly well when the French Government interfered and 
forbade all dealings with foreigners. The Hovas are 
reperted to have yielded, and, finding that the French 
would only be paid with money borrowed from themselves, 
have agreed to do business with the Comptoir d’Escompte. 
This bank is to lend them 15,000,000 francs. Ten millions 
will be paid back to France as indemnity. The Hovas will 
keep the rest for themselves. The Customs dues in five 
ports are to be given to the Comptoir d’Escompte as 
security for its money. By this arrangement an English 
concern will be squeezed out, a thing will be given to 
a French one, and the hold of France on Madagascar will 
be notably p. waar So many things have been reported 
from the island, through French channels, which have 
turned out not to be quite what they were represented 
to be on examination, that some scepticism may be 
allowed. This is just the sort of thing which a French 
Ministry would particularly wish to happen, and which 
therefore was very likely to be reported. On examina- 
tion it may not turn out quite so as it looks, 
like the famous treaty. But the treaty did exist, however, 
and it is very possible that M. Myre pe Virers may have 
been almost as successful as he is said to have been. Ina 
small way the position of the Hovas bears some resem- 


blance to the fix in which His Majesty the Sultan of Turkey | 
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has long found himself. They have an enemy very close at 
hand, and able to do them damage. Their friends are far 
off—very good-natured, no doubt, but lazy and not inclined 
to do anything effectual for them. In this position they 
not unnaturally go through the arguments by which the 
young lady in Westward Ho! justified her worship of the 
devil. They may prefer to propitiate those who can hurt 
them and will, rather than those who, if they will not hurt 
them, will also not help. For the rest 5,000,000 francs in 
hand is a temptation. Ifthe final result of the negotiations 
is to damage English trade, the fault does not rest with the 
Hovas. They would have preferred to deal with anybody 
rather than France apparently, but they have had no 
choice. Neither, perhaps, need one complain of France, 
for of late years it bas given fair warning that its aim 
is to get what it can in the way of colonies and squeeze 
everybody else down. 


BURMAH, 


HE severest of all criticisms on the conduct of affairs in 
Burmah, if one were inclined to criticize them severely, 
is that it is still necessary to write of the conquest as not 
complete at so late a date as this 25th of December. It is 
now more than a year since the army of occupation crossed 
the border, and it is within a week of a year since the 
annexation was announced by proclamation. TurzBaw’s 
Government fell at a touch, and for a short time it seemed 
as if Upper Burmah was to be annexed with as little 
position as an uninhabited island in the South Pacific. 
Nevertheless there are more troops in the field now than 
there were in December 1885 ; there is more fighting, and 
there is more loss of life. The stock excuses as to the 
natural tendency of all Orientals to become Dacoits hardly 
serve in the presence of such a spectacle as this. A very 
much better explanation is to be found in the report that 
it is only within the last few weeks that the Burmese 
police force has been recruited even to within a third of 
what is to be its full strength. Nine thousand trustworthy 
men, who are chiefly to be found among the natives of 
the North-West provinces of India or the Ghoorkas, will be 
needed, There are scme six thousand ready, and others are 
coming. Part of the force will be composed of time-expired 
men of the native regiments, or of the soldiers who can 
be spared from them when they return to India. Put into 
plain language, this means that the organization of this 
necessary body has been delayed for at least six months. If 
the work had been taken in hand at once, the police would 
have been ready to co-operate in the winter campaign. As 
it is, it is hardly getting into shape in the middle of the 
operations. If this does not mean that the administration 
greatly underrated the difficulty of the work it had to do, 
then it is time to renounce the practice of arguing from 
results altogether. 

The army in the field is actively engaged at last in 
clearing the country, and its flying columns are giving a 
good account of the Dacoits. Bosnway is being driven 

m pillar to post (in the reports at least), and if he takes 
refuge in “impassable districts” there seems to be good 
eee that he will be kept in them. At present he has 

driven into an impassable district by one officer, and 
another is waiting for him on the other side. In the Tsayain 
district Colonel FirzceraLp and the Hyderabad cavalry are 
“ path-tracking ” another hero of the name of Hia-Oo. In 
the meantime Colonel Srewarr is getting little by little 
nearer to the Ruby Mines, and has even so far begun the 
work of extracting their wealth as to have exchanged shots 
with the Shans. The real character of this kind of warfare 
is best shown by the casualty lists of the army. “In the 
“ Aliuduin district 64 men have been killed, 25 have died 
* of wounds, 930 have died of disease, 2,030 have been in. 
“ valided, and 241 have been wounded.” More men die 
of disease in most wars even in Europe than by bullets ; 
but here the proportion is much greater. It is as fifteen to 
one, while between the men invalided for sickness and the 
wounded it is as ten to one. A loss of over two thousand 
men in a single district from the effects of the climate 
shows which is the worst enemy we have to face. Even at 
the risk of becoming a bore to certain persons, we must beg 
to point out agai t this is precisely what it was predicted 
would happen if Dacoity was allowed to live over the last 
hot season. It is the climate which kills our men, and not 
the Dacoits. In the last action with Bosuway our total 
- loss was one man killed, one officer and five men wounded. 


| 


It is irritating to see troops wasting away in a dreary war 
of long marches and inglorious skirmishes. The work has 
none the less to be done, and there is every sign that it is 
being done thoroughly. Sir F. Roserts belongs to the 
order of generals who have objects and plans, and his subor- 
dinates know it. Commanders of flying columns find it 
comparatively easy to do their duty well when they are 
under a superior who sends them to the right place, gives 
them a definite part of an intelligible plan to carry out, and 
is known to be very competent to estimate the value of their 
exertions, The Commander-in-Chief’s visit to Bhamo is 
reported to have been “a satisfactory one.” As it is also 
added that “he has made the necessary arrangements,” its 
sitisfuctory character would seem to be rather due to 
the fact that he has corrected something which was 
wrong than to his discovery that everything was right. 
As a matter of fact, what General Roperrs seems to 
have found was that the garrison was making shift 
to do with stockades for fortifications and huts in a 
marsh as barracks. The necessary arrangements taken 
have been the issue of orders to build a defensible fort in a 
healthy place. As Bhamo is now our most advanced fron- 
tier town, and is to be the starting-point for the trade of 
the future with Yunnan, it has need to be put into a proper 
condition. Whether the much-desired trade with Yunnan 
will grow to any considerable height in our own time, 
either for England or for France, by way of Tonquin, is 
rather a matter for hope than confidence. The Chinese 
Governor of the province is reported to be very hostile to 
all intercourse with foreigners, and to be the official who 
allowed, if he did not instigate, the murder of Mr. 
Mareary. As heis still at this post, in spite of the British 
Government's exertions to get him removed, it is clear 
either that the Chinese Imperial Government has very 
little control over the Governors of its frontier provinces, or 
that it is still inclined to approve of their exertions in 
excluding foreigners. Probably there is a little of both in 
the case. This consideration makes it all the more neces- 
sary to fortify Bhamo, which lies so near to the Shan 
tribes, who could so easily be tempted into raiding on 
traders under British protection. 


A PRINCE AND A WAR. 


E review elsewhere as a book Major von Huhn’s volume on 
Bulgaria, but its importance and lessons will bear separate 
treatment from the purely political and military point of view. 
It is the misfortune of Bulgaria that her position is such as 
always to expose her to the violence and the intrigues of her 
werful neighbours. At the Berlin Congress the object of 
Rosia was to enlarge and strengthen Bulgaria, and this en- 
tirely in her own interests; for she hoped, in a future attempt 
upon Constantinople, to use the Bulgarian army as an advanced 
guard against Turkey, covering her passage of the Danube and the 
ruassing of her forces in Bulgarian territory. And as the obstacle 
of the Balkan range would still remain to be surmounted, she 
aimed at acquiring such influence south of it, in the province created 
and christened by the Treaty of Rerlin as Eastern Roumelia, as 
would secure for her the passes of the mountains. Remembering 
the long and costly struggle at Plevna, in what is now the 
Bulgarian Principality, and for the Schipka and other of 
the Balkans afterwards, it is evident how vast was the ivattine 
she would gain in passing the mountains unopposed. And in 
order that there might be no doubt about the subservience to 
Russia of the Bulgarian army, it was placed at first exclusively in 
the hands of Russian officers; while, a3 its independent action 
was never contemplated, it had neither commissariat nor transport, 
the Russian army being relied on for the supply of these. Matters 
going thus entirely to her wish, it was clear that Russia must 
desire the ultimate union of Bulgaria and Roumelia, in which the 
defensible frontier of Turkey, so carefully assigned to her by the 
Treaty of Berlin, would vanish; but that union must take place 
by her will and at her own time, and the joint territories must 
be placed under a ruler of her own choice. When, therefore, 
the revolt broke forth spontaneously in September 1885, when 
Bulgarians and Roumelians alike demanded the union of the pro- 
vinces, and Prince Alexander hastened to put himself at the head 
of the movement which took him, no less than the rest of the 
world, by surprise, it is no wonder that the autocrat was ex- 
aspera The late Czar had liked and supported the Prince ; 
the present one, finding him much too faithful to the interests 
of his subjects, and consequently too popular, had spared no 
pains to destroy his influence. When the Prince proceeded 
to mobilize the Bulgarian forces, the Ozar dealt him what 
he thought was a deadly struke in withdrawing the Russjan 
colonels, captains, and staff from the Bulgarian army, which would 
thus, it was hoped, lose its very bones and sinews, and lie helpless 
at the autocrat mercy. And when a crisis was hastened by the 
sudden appearance of the Servian army on the scene, the Czar, by 
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striking the Prince’s name from the Russian army list, believed him ; the sounds continued to increase; Nevertheless he went on 
he should effectually estrange the Bulgarian people from so dis- _—to find consternation reigning in the capital. Here, however, 


credited a ruler. 

When the manifest will of Servia first rendered measures of | 
defence immediately necessary, the Bulgarian army, recruited from 
Eastern Roumelia as well a3 Bulgaria, had reached the respectable | 
force of about 90,000 men. The Bulgurian soldier had proved | 
himself excellent at marching and easily satisfied in respect of © 
food, but nothing else was known about him which might inspire 
confidence. There were no officers in the army above the rank | 
of captain or of more than eight years’ service, its staff was 
without experience, a captain commanded its artillery, and a 
captain was its adjutant-general; it had neither commissariat 
nor transport, it was scattered over a wide area, and was 
principally posted on the southern frontier, anticipating an 
attack from Turkey, and when it appeared that Servia, on 
suddenly declaring war, had already massed 70,000 men on the 
western frontier, where there was only an insignificant line of 
outposts to op them, all the world anticipated for King 
Milan a triumphant march upon Sofia and a dictation of his own 
terms there. On the other hand, the spirit of the Bulgarian army 
and population was enthusiastic; it had been recruited in due 

rtion from its Turkish subjects, better war material than 
which it is impossible to find, and the deficiencies of transport 
were made good by the farmers and peasants, who everywhere 
responded zealously to the requisitions for carts and animals. 
Moreover, the just and conciliatory treatment which the Turkish 
population of Bulgaria had experienced from Prince Alexander 
now brought its reward ; for no sooner did it appear that Servia, 
not Turkey, was the enemy in the field, than 6,000 Bulgarian 
Mahommedans volunteered to form a corps for service. Never- 
theless, there was anything but confidence, or even hope, among 
the friends of Bulgaria now that the two infant States were about 
to meet en champ clos. 

The position which the Prince had already selected and 
entrenched for covering his capital was about twenty miles from 
it, and about two miles beyond the town of Slivnitza, on the road 
which enters Sofia from the north-west. But another road also 
enters Sofia from Servia at some distance south of the first, and 
the Prince accordingly awaited in his capital the development of 
the Servian line of invasion. On the 16th of November the enemy 
was reported to be approaching Slivnitza, and on this point the 
first concentration of Bulgarian troops was directed. On the right 
of the road as it traverses the position the mountains approach 

close and steep; on the left of it, where three-fourths of the 
entrenchments lay, is fairly level ground, and the Servians must 
there advance on the trenches up a broad, deep hollow. With 
men enough the position would have been secure; but the 
Bulgarians, besides being too few for its extent, were outnum- 
bered two to one in men and four to one in guns, And, surely, 
seldom have troops and their leader met invasion with fewer 
advantages than were possessed by the Bulgarian army. 

Space does not permit us to give more than the broadest out- 
line of the three days’ fight. Major Gutscheff commanded the 
Bulgarians, under the Prince, when on the 17th the Servians ad- 
vanced to the attack. The battle began in the tumbled peaks 
and deep ravines on the right of the road, where the Servians in 
greatly superior numbers attempted to turn the flank, They 

by seizing a hill or two; but when a reinforcement of a 


be; 

couple of battalions reached the Bulgarian right wing it assumed 
the offensive. Without firing a shot, the drums beating the 
charge, the Prince’s troops under his own eyes rushed against 
a heavy fire, up a hill not easy to climb at any time, and 
carried it without a check, They disappeared on the other 
side; and, after a pause, firing was again heard from a dis- 
tance, and the cheers of the Bulgarians told that this hill also 
was carried. They were so full of the fighting spirit that they 
stormed yet a third hill, and were only checked by their com- 
mander, Bendereff, when they had advanced three miles from their | 
first position. Meanwhile the centre and left, in the plain, had 
been assailed in front without an attempt to turn the position ; 

but the Servians never pushed their attack home, and, after a long- 

maintained artillery fire, it ended at nightfall, leaving the Bulgarians 

victorious all along the line, when the armies lay down to bivouac 

on those inclement heights and in the bare fields in very bad 

November weather. During the night five fresh battalions arrived, 

oné being mounted on the horses of a cavalry regiment, two men 

on a ch . Next day the enemy, having perceived a weak spot 

on the left flank, directed an attack on it at dawn; but the new 


regiments had already occupied it, and repulsed the assailants, who | 


also failed on the centre, where the Bulgarian Krupp guns beat 
the Servian muzzle-loaders off the field. When the Servians 
advanced on the centre, the Bulgarian right wing in the mountains 
wheeled to the left, and moved in line against the enemy's flank ; 
and this counter-attack, combined with a forward movement of 
the centre, drove the Servians back at all points. So ended the 
second day. 
On the morning of the 19th the Prince, believing that, notwith- 
ing the two days’ victories, his troops, lying exposed on the 
hills or in the trenches, must urgently need rest, had issued orders 
that nothing should be done to provoke a fight, and hoped for a 
day of repose. But on this morning news the most alarming ar- 
rived from the rear. It was reported that the Servians were ad- 
vancing on Sofia by the Bresnik road. The Prince at once resolved 


to go to what seemed the point of danger. As he galloped towards 
Soils. he heard the noise of reopening battle in lines behind 


| telegrams from the rear told him that Gutscheff was holding his 


own; and presently it appeared that Captain Popoff, who the 


| night before had marched from the Slivnitza ger, to meet 


an anticipated movement on the Bresnik road, had surprised 
and routed the advancing Servians, and was following them 
towards the frontier. The Prince at once returned to Slivnitza, 


| where the right wing, contrary to orders, had begun the fight; and 


his troops, hardly to be restrained, had pushed the Servians back 
to the Dragoman Pass, where a general advance of the Bulgarian 
line had been stopped only by darkness, Next day, the 2oth, 
there was more fighting with the right wing; on the 22nd the 
Dragoman Pass was forced; and on the 23rd the army passed 
through, and, after an engagement, entered Zaribrod. Engage- 
ments with the Servian rear-guard continued till the frontier was 
almost reached, when the enemy sent a flag of truce to demand an 
armistice, which was refused ; and on the 26th, ten days after the 
Servians had crossed the frontier to attack, the Bulgarians 

it in pursuit. There was yet one final engagement in the plain 
round Pirot—and then nothing seemed to stand between the 
Servian King and army, and destruction. But at this moment 
Austria intervened, and, threatening to enter the field, robbed the 
Bulgarians of further fruits of victory. 

It may be imagined with what feelings the Czar saw, as the 
result of all his schemes, the Bulgarian army, commanded by its 
Prince and led by captains and lieutenants, achieving a succession 
of victories which would have been glorious for veteran troops and 
commanders, amid the applause of Europe. His vexation was 
expressed in a shameful attempt to injure the Prince. Russian 
emissaries insinuated everywhere that he had huddled up a peace 
in the moment of success to serve his own private ends, and that 
he had received a bribe from Austria. 

Even the slight sketch that we have had space for will assure 
the reader that there have been few more memorable feats of arms 
than the victories of this brief and brilliant campaign, and that 
they could have been achieved with such slender means and re- 
sources only by a very remarkable man. The Prince who accom- 

lished these marvels was then only eye We ae years old. He 

ad already proved himself a wise and just ruler under very diffi- 
cult conditions; he now appeared as a most skilful and valiant 
general, Previous to his reign the people had been in a state 
either of smouldering revolt or of abject submission; under it 
they had developed the qualities of a brave and independent nation. 
Those who knew Bulgaria of old will admit that only a very 
strong and generous influence could have evoked from such ma- 
terials the ardent desire for freedom, the patient persistence in 
seeking it, the devotion and enthusiasm which they have dis- 
played; while those who consider what the condition of the 
army was, unformed, unequipped, and taken by surprise, will 
perceive that it could only have achieved its surprising vic- 
tories under the inspiration of a great leader w spirit 
and example were to it its life and soul. Not the least of the 
benefits he conferred on his people was the establishment of 
harmony between his Christian and Mahommedan subjects in 
Bulgaria, who had so many mutual injuries to forget. Prince 
Bismarck is said to have sarcastically told him, when first elected, 
that his having been Prince of Bulgaria would be an interesting 
incident to look back upon in later life. But it is far more than 
that. It has been a period in which, going through a singularly 
severe probation, he showed himself great in peace and great in 
war; and it will be strange if, with his richly-earned repute, his 
large experience, the long future he may look to, and the rare 
qualities of manner and person which are universally ascribed to 
him, he does not yet look back upon the past from higher ground 
than that occupied by the Prince of Bulgaria. 


A NEW MAGAZINE AND AN OLD STORY. 


Kv well-conditioned person is ready to welcome a novice 
in his own profession, and we, at least, are not ill-conditioned 
rsons. Murray's Magazne, which appears nominally with the 
ew Year, and actually a little before Christmas, bears a great 
name in book history, and will, no doubt, bear it worthily. The 
resent Mr. Murray has not in 1887 attempted such a novelty as 
is focensetee would have attempted if he had actually started 
the Magazine the year after Waterloo, according to his intention, 
and had thus utilized for himself the hint which his Scotch corre- 
spondent and agent Blackwood adopt: 1, to his own very great 
fit, a year later. He has not even followed the example of 
the other pillar of “the Trade” by trying at once a “sixpenny 
touch ” like ’s and the Cornhill. “ Murray's” presents 
itself at a shilling, and gives a very good shillingsw The 
abundant stores of the house have opened themselves to produce 
some Byroniana— strictly protected by copyright ”—which are 
interesting enough, though we knew what Byron thought of 
Mme. de Staal before, and though the new overture to Lara 
adds rather another example than any new illustration of the 
poet's vigorous half-conventional, more than half-Philistine fashion 
of verse. At the other end of the periodical Mr. Matthew 
Arnold expounds the Memoirs of Grant, which, it seems, we have 
not taken seriously enough in England. America has done the 
handsome thing by Mr. Matthew Arnold, and it is quite right that 
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Mr/ Matthew Arnold should do the handsome thing by America, 
even at the cost, as he tells us pathetically, of having his elect 
soul distressed by filthy conversation about “ badly whipped ” and 

“conscripting.” We only see one difficulty. ere are alread 

bad men (we need hardly say that we are not among them 
who declare that they cannot bear to hear of good Bishop Wilson, 
owing to Mr. Arnold’s use of him as the Nupkinses used pas es 
Fitz-Marshall to the rage and anguish of the Porkinses and the 
Griggs and the Slummintowkens. Now what if General Grant 
should incur equal odium? However, that would not be the 
fault of Murray's Magazine, which, in addition to the papers 
we have noticed, and to others which we have no room to notice, 
contains two instalments of fiction, a paper by Captain Colomb on 
Colonial Federation, and a remarkably anonymous article 
on “An Irish Parish Priest,’ which may be very heartily com- 
mended to all readers at this present time for the perfect im- 
partiality and, at the same time, the crushing force with which 
the writer has exposed the wholly unreasoning character of the 
Home Rule and Anti-Rent movement. But we must hasten to 
the two strictly political papers, and to one of them—the “ Old 
Story” of our title, for Murray's Magazine itself is not an old 
at all—Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s “ Uses of Adversity,” which is 

a Libera) wail over the late election. Side by side with it isa To 
crow on the same subject from the pen of Mr. C, A. Whitmore, M.P. 
Mr. Whitmore says some true things, <a in regard to the 
vast change which the last twenty years have wrought in winning 
young men of brains and energy to the ‘Tory Party. But he says 
also some rather silly things which can only doned as an out- 
come of the not unnatural mistake that Lord Randolph Churchill 
is what he is not because he is what he is, but because he says 
what he says. If Mr. Whitmore thinks that the Tory party will 
be confirmed in power, or he himself in the Tory seat for Chelsea, 
such statements as that “the sale of livings must be made 
illegal,” and that the question of leasehold enfranchisement must 
be grappled with, he makes a very great mistake. The sooner Mr. 
Whitmore and some other Tories understand one little fact the 
better. When Englishmen of brains and experience, such as 
those who brought about, when they were fewer, the triumph of 
1874, and recently the harder triumph of 1886, want this “ class 
of article,” as the shopmen say, they will go to the original 
establishment—to the regular licensed shop of Messrs. Gladstone, 
Labouchere, and Co. Those who have tasted contraband — 
know that at the present day, whatever they may once have been, 
they are, as a rule, horribly bad. We, at any rate, don't want any 
“yan brandy” in politics. With this little hintto Mr. Whitmore, 
quite amiably administered, let us turn to Mr. George Russell 
emetng: valiantly to handle his toad, and extract the precious 
jewel from its head. The song of repentance is, as the German ballad 
as it, a very pretty song ; and we were beginning to congratulate 
Mr. Russell on that “ restraint due to physical causes ” (perhaps, 
also, to the votes of the electors of Fulham f), which, as he tells 
us, and as we are very sorry to hear, kept him out of the political 
conflict of the last year, but disposed him to meditate on the Uses 
of Adversity. But, alas! it is the Old —“It was. not the 
wine ; it was the salmon.” One little drop of wine Mr. Russell 
does confess in the perfectly true statement that, “‘ whatever bore 
or seemed to bear the stamp of Mr. Gladstone's sanction has 
been blindly adopted by his colleagues in the House of Com- 
mons, and peremptorily thrust upon the acceptance of those 
who wished to demur.” This is, no doubt, as it stands, a vera 
causa, & causa verissima of the Gladstonian defeat. The stomach 
like the worm, will turn at last. But what is our surprise and 
pleasure, our wicked cynical pleasure, when we find Mr. Russell 
reverting to the salmon theory in the very act of apparently 
confessing the wine. We go on to discover the instances in whi 

the followers of Mr. Gladstone were thus crammed with fulsome 
food. We think, of course, that we know them. Every man is 
acquainted with formerly sincere and still intelligent Liberals who 
were staggered by the capitulation after Majuba, disturbed by the 
relegation of political economy to distant planets, shocked by the 
Kilmainham Treaty, horrified by the murder of Gordon, disgusted 
(in what was left of their Gladstonianism to disgust) by the ignoble 
farce after Penjdeh, and finished off as Gladstonians for good and 
all by the determination to buy Mr. Parnell. Mr. Russell is not 
one of these at all, The Irish Land Act he thinks “ magnificent ” ; 
the Home Rule Bills, though he admits “ misgiving” on his 
own F as and open revolt on that of many others, he “ con- 
ceived it to be consistent with public duty to ane "—a 
phrase for which we thank him very much, Of all the other 
ints he takes, as far as we can see, no notice whatever. 
hateful Gladstonian thing which was forced down Glad- 
and rise in was, it seems, 
pt—not the disgraceful mismanagement of Egyptian policy, 
not the casting away of the Soudan, not the mona er 
butchery of El Teb, of ‘Tamai, of the McNeill zareba, of Abu 
Klea, of Abu Kru, and the rest, much less the indelible infamy of 
Khartoum. Oh, dear, no! It was the bombardment and the occu- 
pi which disgusted Liberals. Here is a discovery indeed! But 
. Russell will not have earned our full gratitude as a discoverer 
until he answers one little question. How is it, if disgust at the 
bombardment and the occupation was 80 all-powerful in deter- 
mining the upset of Mr. Gladstone last year and this—how is it 
with the Mr. Bright, one or Radical 
eminence who protes wee the ptian beginnings is to 
be found among the Liberal Unionists, and that almost every one 
of the loudest ical protestors against those beginnings is to 


be found now among the diminished and shady crew of Glad- 
stonian hangers-on at the present moment ? 

But this is not all. Mr. Russell, meditating in the seclusion 
of that sick chamber with which, as we say again very unfeignedly, 
we deeply sympathize, has discovered what defects as well as what 
excesses ruined Mr. Gladstone's God-granted Government. It 
was not merely a at deal too Jingo, it was not half Radical 
enough, It wasted its time on mere Irish matters—on getting the 
Queen’s writ to run and the Queen's subjects’ throats to be in 
some degree kept in a state of continuity—instead of grappling 
with the House of Lords, the Established Church, the landed 
classes, the Corporation of London, and, above all, the publicans. 
“ They were all threatened, all frightened, all infuriated, and [sad 
to relate} all unhurt.” So the ded themselves against Mr. 
Gladstone. This mistake, according to Mr. Russell, must be re- 
paired ; and all these wicked things and persons must be not only 
attacked but scotched, not only scotched but killed. It is true 
that Mr. Russell, like all but a very few honest disestablishers 
sans phrase, has his own little reservation about disestablishment. 
It must not be done “irreligiously and cynically”; it must be 
done, we suppose, in the grave and chesie manner, not with 
“ insolence,” “ ignorance,” “ unfairness,’ “ crudity,” and so forth— 
all which seem to be hits at a by no means unknown person. But 
still it must be done—at once in Scotland and in Wales, and 
eventually in England—at least if Mr. Russell does not mean this, 
he has his own expressions to blame. 

And so with the rest, for we have no space for some minor 
touches which are not uninteresting, even for a very plain-spolen 
hint to Mr. Labouchere in the phrase “ opponents of grants to the 
Royal Family,” who, with “all their tribe,” are bid note that 
“ nothing but ruin can come from ill-tempered and fanatical insist- 
ence on unpopular hobbies.” This is piquant enough; but the 
whole article, if less obviously, is not less amusing. Mr. Russell’s 
illness (which, we trust, has not been severe) has evidently not 
taught him, as it may possibly have taught his doctor, not for the 
first or the hundredth time, that odd weakness of the human 
mind which always persuades itself that the things which 
brought on the malady really had nothing to do with it, 
and that the very best and most sensible thing is to go on 
doing as before, and more The water has choked; let us 
drink a great deal more water. Our Gladstonianism has turned 
us out of power, and some of us out of Parliament; let us as 
quickly as possible make ourselves seven times more Gladsfonian. 
Of course we have no objection. There is no surer way of retain- 
ing Mr. Gladstone in his present happy impotence (which may 
Heaven long continue!) than by getting him to emphasize in his 
policy those traits which have converted half the Liberals of 
mature age and of sound wits in the kingdom, and have brought it 
about that, whereas twenty — ago it was two to one that a 
young man of brains was a Liberal, it is now more than two to 
one that he is a Tory. From this point of view we like Mr. 
Labouchere even better than Mr. Russell. A quite invaluable 
man is Mr. Labouchere, but still Mr. Russell is good. Yet that 
is not our main point, which is this delightful exemplification of a 
story as old as the world in a Magazine so new that it does not 
theoretically come into existence till this day week—*“ It was not 
the wine; it was the salmon.” 


LOADSTONE LONDON, 


= among the marvels of modern civilization in the nine- | 
teenth century is the metropolis of the British Empire. No | 


other —— rival or even approach it in wealth, size, and popu- 
lation. Had Victor Hugo been born a Briton, we should have 
had eloquent rhapsodies on the — ad infinitum. We can 
conceive how the Titanic poet might have revelled in the startling 
contrasts that would have inspired his impassioned imagination. 
Colossal riches and extreme. poverty; high rank and intellectual 
eminence standing out from the depths of social degradation and 
criminal depravity; philanthropists and political economists 
vainly endeavour to grapple with the apparently insoluble social 
roblems which are being gravely aggravated year after year. 
“rom the more practical points of view he would have taken a 
patriot’s pride in the square leagues upon leagues of bricks and 
mortar, bbing with the incessant pulsations of their millions 
of anxious hearts. The ideal Paris of Hugo may be the Light 
of the World of thought, but the London of reality is the grand 
incarnation of all that is most energetic in progress and enter- 
prise, as of all that is painfully prosaic in the sadder ee 
of humanity. Overgrown London resembles nothing so much as 
the Loadstone Mountain in the Oriental tale. For successive 
generations, but more especially in the last fifty years, it has been 
exercising an ever-increasing power of attraction on the entire 
population of the islands. We need hardly say that the construc- 
tion of the railways gave the centripetal movement an immense 
impulse ; nor need we add that the natural and inevitable results 
have been largely to modify the national character. Cobbett, 
with his dogged opinions and in his forcible language, was never 
weary of denouncing “the Wen.” Well, the wen has been grow- 
ing ever since, and is likely to grow, for good and for evil, at a 
rate of development which the shrewd old Radical could never 
have foreseen, In 1836 the population was something like one 
million nine hundred thousand ; in 1886 the population, so far as 
apy census can now be talien, must exceed four millions, As for 
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the expansion of acreage, it is difficult to estimate it, and for 
similar and very sufficient reasons. No man can possibly say 
where London begins or where it ends. Cities spring up without 
the City, as in the case of West Ham, which has been shooting 
with the vigour of a fungus-growth among the sugar bakeries in 
the Essex marshes. Sudden growths of the kind are as much a 
matter of course as the accidental annexation of a kingdom like 
Burmah, or the casual appropriation of some unsurveyed wilder- 
ness in South Africa. We cannot define how London has been 
extending, but at least we may recall some facts by way of illus- 
tration. When Cobbett started on one of his rides through 
Serrey and Hants, he comments on the spade husbandry of the 
market gardens, in what is now South Kensington, and talks of 
the rural solitudes of St. George's Fields, which are covered at 
present with squares and terraces. At tbat time you could look 
out from Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, to Islington, over an open 
expanse of hay-fields and meadow-land. We were admiring a 
venerable print the other day, which gives the prospect quite a 
sylvan character. It was somewhat subsequently, as we believe, 
that the last snipe was shot in Belgravia. So lately as 1847 
Mr. Edward Jesse brought out his Favourite Haunts and Rural 
Siudies, which by the way is a very delightful book. He speaks 
of Norwood and Penge as we might write of Dartmoor or the 
New Forest nowadays, with the shady solitudes and the leafy 
lanes, and the quiet nooks of furzy common where tribes of the 
gipsies were wont to bivouac. This suggests another reason 
for the impossibility of gauging the actual expansion of the 
metropolis ; for Norwood, though it may have a nominal identity 
of its own, is London to all intents and purposes, So is Croydon ; 
so are Blackheath and Woolwich; so, indeed, as many people 
might aver, are Hastings, Eastbourne, and Brighton. Suburban 
railways have taken the place of suburban omnibuses. There may 
still be gaps of intervening space where the rvoks are cawing in 
the elms within the great walled grounds of some venerable 
nianor-house ; where quaint homesteads have passed into the hands 
of suburban farmers, paying fancy rents in consideration of the 
cheapness of town manures and of the profitable proximity to 
the London markets. But these open spaces are being swiftly 
swallowed up by the inexorable advance of the ‘speculative 
builder. Water Companies are laying down their mains; Gas 
Companies reach out their arms to each other and establish con- 
nexions; long lines of cottages and semi-detached villas are run 
up; police-patrolled and illuminated “ Roads” stretch away into 
the country; eo one locality is insensibly merged in another, to be 
inscribed in the next edition of the Metropolitan Directory. 
When we go back to what is more literally London, we are 
bewildered by the changes brought about in the lifetime of the 
present generation. Take the centre of the City where the bustle 
of business is surging about the pavements and crossings between 
the Bank of England and the Exchange. Demolition and recon- 
struction have been proceeding apace. Advantageous sites have 
been sold or leased at prices that would have sounded fabulous to 
-our grandfathers. Imposing blocks of buildings are soaring towards 
the skies ——a byrinths of dimly-lighted chambers. At 
the angle of each leading street stands the Bank or Insurance 
‘Office, with its magnificent plate-glass windows in the Grecian or 
composite fagade. It is clear that the slow old principles are 
-exploded which associated modesty of externals with solidity of 
credit, and never dreamed of advertising cash reserves by the osten- 
tation of lavish expenditure. The City is more crowded than ever 
at high noon; but now it is left of a night by the money-making 
citizens to the caretakers, the burglars, and the constables. We 
believe that occasionally a junior partner may occupy apartments, 
in virtue of a respectable tradition, above his banking premises in 
Lombard Street; but no self-respecting tradesman ever thinks of 
housing his family over the shop in Cornhill or Cheapside. He 
has settled in the suburbs with wife and children. The very 
india House in Leadenhall Street is become a memory of the 
past since the affairs of the conquering Company of Merchants 
were liquidated in favour of the Crown. The City is more 
bustling than ever through the day, and the commercial men, 
who chiefly contribute to the Income-tax, are far more cosmo- 
politan than formerly, There is a Babel of tongues in a blending 
of nationalities. The Jews are with us still as they have always 
been, and London has good reason to be proud of them. But 
the speculative Greeks and the pushing and frugal Germans 
have been coming to the front, and we may read the outlandish 
names of foreign firms everywhere on the brass-plates and window- 
panes. Home-born merchants may grumble at the growing com- 
petition, but the community may congratulate itself on knitting 
commercial connexions with all the mercantile races of the 
world, for while these strangers are making fortunes for them- 
selves, they largely contribute to the national prosperity. And 
while talking of commerce, we must throw a glance down the 
river, although we do not mean to linger there in the mean- 
time. The Pool is more crowded than ever with shipping, although 
sails for the most part have given place to steam. Yet the river 
is but the water-way to the enormous docks, excavated on either 
buvk from the Tower down to Tilbury, with their huge piles of 
bonded warehouses, into which goods are being daily discharged 
from hundreds of capacious hulds. For, notwithstanding the pro- 
ess of such ports as Liverpool or Cardiff, the Loadstone of 
Todo has still been attracting traffic, as latterly the great lines 
to the East and South Africa have been transferring their head- 
quarters from the Solent to the Thames. A Greenwich dinner 


in the season is as pleasant a way as any of getting at least a! 


superficial idea of the traffic and trades of amphibious London. At 
high-tide a perpetual panorama of shipping is passing before your 
eyes, till it becomes a mystery how in even tolerably bright weather 
the pilots contrive to steer'clear of collisious, as the monster craft 
answer slowly to the wheel. As for our famous fogs, the vorage 
to Greenwich by sixpenny boat goes a long way to explain them. 
The funnels of the steamers are belching forth black smoke; while 
the clouds from the factory chimneys on either shore remind us 
that Eastern London is a great manufacturing city. The sea mists 
floating up stream combine with the drifting smoke clouds; nor is 
tbe atmosphere likely to be lightened further to the west, where a 
million or more of fires are blazing away merrily. 

In East London, beyond a radius of half a mile or less from the 
Bank, the progress of the half-century has been severely practical. 
The minds of men have been set upon money-getting, and everything 
has been made subservient to the worship of Mammon. Walking 
westwards from St. Paul’s, we may admire the etforts of private 
capitalists and the labours of the Board of Works. ready, 
with its broad effects, blurred as they are by hideous railway- 
bridges, the Thames Embankment is one of the noblest pro- 
menades of Europe, though it will be finer still and infinitely 
more attractive should it ever be overshadowed by the foliage of 
its trees. We need an effort of memory to take us back to the 
time when David Copperfield might have looked out from the 
motherly Jandlady’s windows on the slopes of odoriferous slime 
at low tide, where the mudlarks were disporting themselves among 
the refuse of the river. We might as well evolve the pictures 
from 7he Fortunes of Nigel of “the ancient sanctuary of White- 
friars,” beneath the elevated gardens of the Temple, and “ gene- 
rally involved in damps and fogs.” Now the old Temple has 
been-rebuilt, and its chambers have been rented at rates that are 
almost exorbitant. The gardens have been beautified and bright- 
ened with lawn-tennis courts and brilliant winter-blooms of 
chrysanthemums since Ruth Pinch met John Westlock by the 
murmuring fountain. And so we saunter past other gardens 
always open to the public, till, turning the corner of Northumber- 
land Avenue, we are among the modern clubs and hotels. They 
are the visible sigas of the irresistible suction that fashion- 
able London has exercising on provincial society. When 
George Osborne ran up from country quarters to town, with 
his pocket-book stuffed with his father's bank-notes, he was 
content to put up at the “Old Slaughter’s,” in St. Martin's 
Lane. We can remember, not many decades ago, when Covent 
Garden, with its homelike hostelries and its “ Piazzas,” was 
the general resort of bachelor visitors. There were costly “family 
hotels” in some of the fashionably old-fashioned Western squares ; 
there were the “ Clarendons ” for the reception of illustrious 
foreigners ; but otherwise the houses of reception were less 
hotels than hostelries. “ Morley’s” in Trafalgar Square must 
have had almost a monopoly of the best middle-class Long mp 
The beginning of the marvellous changes we have seen was in 
building of the Great Western Hotel at Paddington. It filled to 
its uppermost stories from the first, and paid eminently satisfactory 
dividends. Now there are vast caravanserais at each of the great 
railway-stations except Waterloo. These may depend for the 
most part on birds-ot-passage; but they set an example which 
has been generally followed. All this building and beautify- 
ing have proved indirectly profitable to many who never thought 
of a direct concern in it, and London transformed to stone and 
stucco, if not to marble, threatens to eclipse the Paris of the 
volatile Republic. In fact, wsthetically the fault of overgrown 
London is the lack of centralization in its effects. Structures of 
sumptuous grandeur or high antiquarian interest are hopelessly 
scattered, from the old Elizabethan houses in busy Holborn to the 
domestic palaces adorning Park Lane or Kensington. 

The central hotels offer luxurious accommodation to our visitors, 
and they have been enlarging their borders towards Clubland. 
Passing the ‘ Constitutional” and the “ Liberal,” and under 
the windows of the “Union,” we are in Pall Mall and St. 
James’s. There are clubs to the right of us, there are clubs to the 
left of us, as we saunter up St. James’s Street or stroll along 
Piccadilly. The most magnificent date from the beginning of the 
present reign, while not a few of them have been set i 
within the last ten years. They are the second homes of the 
educated Englishmen of fair position, who at least have their 
quarters in London for great part of the year. Nor can anything 
indicate more strikingly the revolution in our social habits, as 
they are alike the symptoms and causes of an increasing interest in 
the urgent political questions of the hour. Men who meet to dine and 

ip interchange ideas and ments, and so they warm up an 
interest in public matters which would otherwise be wanting or 
languid. It is notable that the most successful clubs of the day have 
been started on a distinctly political basis, and it is something that 
political thought should be developed and trained under the 
agreeable disguise of social recreation. 


_ THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
{ye earlier portion of the last concert was devoted to Bree 
Concerto for Bassoon, originally 


written for Brandt, the celebrated fagottist at Munich. 
main we are thankful that the bassoon has not often been 
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use of as a solo instrument, as very few players have succeeded | 
in mastering it with the sympathetic authority and all-compelling 
niality of Mr. Wotton, who the perfect love of his 
rument—that pipe so essentially Pandean, yet so quaintly 
human in its range and quality. It requires nothing less than a 
kindly humorist to deal convincingly with all the rich capabili- 
tics of the bassoon. It is un to dwell on the sove- 
reign charm and caprice of Weber's music. The Minuet from 
the first act of Zuryanthe was a trifle coarsely played, and 
the overture to Schiller's Turandot might have been more 
lightly and at the same time more largely handled. A more | 
careful rendering than that which followed of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony it would be difficult to hear. Evidently no pains 
were spared to give an intelligent and efficient interpretation of - 
this most noble work; but Mr. Henschel’s rendering of the first 
movement is disappointingly cold and unimpassioned—he seems — 
afraid of being overwhelmed by the flood of sound and sorrow, 
.and checks where he should develop. But we must hasten to add 
that he rose with the cumulative force of this, which, excepting 
the Ninth oom Lh perhaps the greatest of Beethoven's works, 
and gave a thoroughly satisfactory rendering of the Finale. The 
Overture to Rienzi was played with great care, but we have still 
to complain of the coarseness of the brass. 


‘CHRISTMAS DAY UNDER THE COUNCIL OF THE ARMY. 


hes Christmas Day of 1648, which fell on a Monday, found 
the English nation in an anarchy without a parallel in our 
nae The war between the King and the Parliament had 
‘indeed ended ; but it had strangely ended in the defeat of both the 
-combatants, and in the victorious supremacy over both of that new 
power with which the one had crushed the other. The army 
vunder Fairfax and Cromwell, the army of “Saints” and “ Secta- 
ries,” which the Parliament had raised to serve it, had become the 
Parliament's master. On Christmas Day, 1648, the army was the 
-de facto supreme authority in Church and State; aud its casuis- 
tical chaplains, like Peters, Saltmarsh, Dell, and Erbery, were 
ready to prove that it had become by the Divine providence the 
-one de jure supreme authority. Cromwell himself, in his letter to 
‘Colonel Hammond a month before Christmas, November the 25th, 
-gtarted the case of conscience, “‘ Whether this Army be not a lawful 
Power, called by God to oppose and fight against the King?” 
From whence he inferred that it had a right and power to 
fight and oppose the Parliament if the Parliament should imitate 
«the King in evil-doing. Mr. Carlyle approved of this queer poli- 
“tical doctrine, and he & grim sympathy with the startling and 
successful attempt to translate it into political practice which 
-occurred three weeks before Christmas, when Colonel Pride made 
his famous “ purge ” of the House, turning out all the members who 
were scheming to use the captive King as their instrument for the 
detinitive establishment of Presbyterian Nonconformity and for the 
‘suppression of the Dissenting Sectaries. There was “ great con- 
fusion eg 4 says Evelyn, “ in expectation of what would 
‘be next.” e Nonconformists or Presbyterians, at whose demand 
ithe hyperpapal Parliament had abolished Christmas Day, were 
till in possession of the London churches save three or four. They 
had lost the help of all except two of their former five powerful 
supporters—the Scottish intruders, the Parliament, the Army, 
the Assembly of Divines,and the Common Council of London. 
The “ a gl had sunk into contempt; it still fitfully met; but 
‘the English people no longer troubled themselves about it, unless | 
to point a joke. Although its seat was in Westminster, the little 
i which it did was of more concern to the Scotch than to 
the English As just before Christmas 1647, so again about a 
fortnight before Christmas 1648, it sent out a specimen of its 
‘work to the Parliament which had convoked it. “Tbe laborious 
money-mongers of the Synod, as they call it,” said the Mercurius 
Me icus, or Newes from Westminster, for December 11, 
1648, “have now a choked our expectations. After many 
throws and strong labour they have brought forth a Kitten- 
Catechism.” As the House of Commons had been purged of 
all its Presbyterian members, the Nonconformist divines pre- 
ented their Shorter Catechism to the few remaining Lords, 
“by whom,” according to the Royalist newspaper, “ it was sent 
back again to the spiritual nurses to have it swaddled up hand- 
some in Scripture apparel called affixed notes.” On the night of 
Friday, December 22, according to the Wednesday newspaper, 
Heads of a Diarie, December 27, 1648, “some sheets of lead 
were stolen away from off the place where the Assembly of 
Divines sit, whereby they lie open to the weather and the view of 
heaven.” These incidents have escaped the notice of Hetherington 
and Dr. Mitchell, the historians of the Westminster Assembly. 
The perversion of the army of Fairfax and Cromwell to the 
cause of the “ Sectaries,” its defeat of the Duke of Hamilton's 
Scottish army, and its “ purge” of the Parliament, had left the 
Presbyterian Nonconformists, in spite of their recent establish- 
ment, no powerful ally except “the City.” But throughout 
December 1648 the City itsel’, of which we get many glimpses in 
the contemporary newspapers, was trembling with fear. 
aldermen and common-councilmen who had enriched themselves 
with “ Bishops’ Lands,” und the intruded Presbyterian incumbents 
of the City churches, were watching with keen anxiety every 
movement of the terrible “Army of Sectaries,” which early in 


_ hundred barrels of good strong 


the month had marched toward London, and was encamped in 
Westminster.. The “Council of the Army,” which met and 
debated daily in Whitehall, had become the real Legislature of 
England. he streets swarmed with its victorious soldiery. 
Stray soldiers marched round the City at evening without the 
walls, and when the Lord Mayor ordered the chains of the gates 
to be fastened, the soldiers blew them up with gunpowder. There 
was a general dread that the soldiers, who were clamouring for 
their arrears of pay, might be let loose to sack the rich City. 
“ Our ly Army,” said a common-councilman, “ hath served 
us finely. It is very probable that we shall obtain no other 


boon of the Army than what the giant afforded Ulysses—to 


be devoured last.” The City tradesmen complained of the total 
decay of shopping at the very time of the year which used to 
be most profitable. “We are now haunted,” said the same 
speaker, “with catch-poles, tax-poles, eavesdroppers, and in- 


| formers, that catch our words, yea almost our looks, at every 


bound, not forgetting our exacting excisemen.” The soldiers, 
however, according to The ‘ect Weekly Account (December 6), 
“ demeaned themselves fairly.” A proclamation issued by “ the 
Lord General,” Fairfax, stated that it was “contrary to orders, 
and withuut leave of officers, that soldiers do straggle about the 
City and suburbs.” He desired that the “divers lonse persons 
going about the City under the name and in the garb of soldiers,” 
who had “ been very abusive in language and otherwise, to the 
injury of some inhabitants and the just offence of others,” should 
be “apprehended by the next constables, and sent to Whitehall as 
prisoners.” The City authorities did their best to keep the soldiers 
in good humour. “At nine in the morning, the City sent a 
beer, and two loads of bread, 
cheese, and butter, the best that could be found in all London, as 
a free gift to His Excellency’s infantry, who returned them their 
hearty thanks.” The next day, however, the Council of War at 
Whitehall ordered a detachment of troops to march into the City, 
and the treasures in Goldsmiths’ Hall and in some of the other 
soe were seized for the necessities of the new military Legis- 
ture. 

The chief concern of all English men and women on Christmas 
Day, 1648, to whatever party in Church or Commonwealth they 
belonged, was the fate of the captive King, who had been carried 
to Windsor two days before the Christian festival. The newspa 
report the successive appearance of two “ prophets” before the 
Council of the Army, each professing to be charged with a message 
from God concerning the King. The first, “ a High German and 
a great scholler,” told Fairfax that ‘God had done great things 
by him,” but that “ He was no longer well-pleased with the 
Army,” that “ He was a God of love, and that those who seek to 
destroy are not in love or of God.” Fairfax asked if he had any- 
thing to say “ more than is held forth by the written Word of 
God.” The German prophet then said that “ the King had done 
amiss, but ought to Es heatioin and that God would defend and 
support the King, so that he shall in the end either reign in this 
world or the next.” The second soothsayer, “a Virgin from 
Hertfordshire,” brought a Christmas message which was more 
acceptable to the fanatical “ Saints” of the army. She “ gave 
the General Council of the Army encouragement which was well- 
accepted and looked upon as reasonable.” The reports of these 
prophetic messages were printed in the little quarto newspapers 
and hawked about the streets of London. 

Friday, December 22, was held as a day of solemn fast and 
humiliation “ for removing the heavy judgments of God upon this 
kingdom, and for the direction and blessing upon the counsels of 
Parliament ”—that is, upon that mere “ Rump” which the army's 
“ purge” had left of the old Parliament. The eds and Commons, 
now a very small clique, met as one body at St. Margaret's, West- 
minster. Six weeks later the Commons abolished the Lords. 
According to the Mercurius Pragmaticus for December 26, the 
Upper House was represented only by four Lords—Pembroke, 
North, Salisbury, and Denbigh. The fast-sermon was the most 
notorious of all the savage political orations of Hugh Peters, the 
fanatical Erastian and Independent army-chaplain, who was the 
pontiff of the hour. No courtly bishop ever addressed sv adulatory 
a discourse toa king. His sermon was an ingenious acclimatization 
of Psalm cxlix. 6-9 to the hot atmosphere of passion and fanaticism 
in which it was delivered. “The Saints” “with a two-ed 
sword in their hand” were the soldiers. They already had a 
“ king in chains ” “in the person of Charles,” that great Barabbas, 
at “ Windsor.” The preacher declared that he had “found, upon 
a strict scrutiny,” during his experience as a military chaplain, 
“ that there were in the Army five thousand Saints no less holy than 
those now conversed (sic) in heaven with God Almighty.” Heac- 
cused the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and merchants of the City, and 
the Presbyterian incumbents of the London parishes, of desiring to 
“‘crucily our saviours and release Barabbas.” On Sunday, the day 
before Christmas, William Erbery, another of the army-preachers, 
preached a “ Salvation Army ” sermon upon the text Zechariah ix. 8, 
“1 will encamp about Mine House because of the Army.” He 
told his hearers that “the Saints in this land were the weakest 
peete for power, the fewest for number, two or three in a parish.” 

ence God had given them an army. The army had now 
fulfilled Isaiah li. 10, and “by dividing Prelates and Presbyters, 
the Saints have got liberty and freedom in their states and 
spirits.” The “Rump” of the Parliament ordered that there 
should be no preaching on the 25th of December. But the 24th 
being a Sunday, every one who went to church natural! —_ 


, about Christmas. ‘The lay officials of St. Martin's in. t 
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again got into trouble for decorating the parish church “with 
rosemary and bays ”-—not on Christmas Day itself, as in 1647, but 
on the preceding Sunday. The fanatical Presbyterian Daniel 
Cawdrey, a member of the Assembly of Divines—who was 
ejected from the rectory of Great Billing, Northamptonshire, at the 
restoration of OCasholic order in the National Church—was the 
rector. In his sermon, says the Mercurius Melancholicus for the 
following Saturday, “he did so zealously and profoundly scold at 
the rosemary and bays, as if he had practised seven years amongst 
the oyster wenches at Billingsgate ; telling his patient hearers that 
it was superstitious, idolatrous, and devilish, and other terrible 
and tempestuous thunderings.” The Earl of Salisbury, “in the 
face of the whole congregation, took the Babylonish busk that was 
stuck up in his seat, and humbled it under his religious heels.” 
Christmas Day itself, although all the churches were shut, was 
observed as usual in the families of the English people. “ Monday, 
December 25, being the Nativity of our Saviour,” says the 
Mercurius Elencticus of the following Tuesday, ‘was celebrated 
according to the old customs in most parts of London.” Dr. John 
Owen, the Independent, in his next sermon before the Rump 
House of Commons, lamented the incorrigible adhesion of “ the 
many ” to the customs of the Church at this season, “ Not only 
in opinion but in practice also,” said he, “ we are in a vile return. 
He begged the legislators to notice with “ what hold hath former 
superstition laid hold upon the many of the people again. Witness 
the late solemn superstition.” It was dangerous to observe the 
“ superstition” with any openness. According to the Mercurius 
Pragmaticus for January 13, 1649, the Nonconformist and Dis- 
senting informers kept a watch upon Christmas-keepers. ‘“ The 
lant men of Kent are like to smart for it now, as well as the 
nest men of London, who are many of them taken into custody 
for preaching, or for couutenancing preaching, upon Ohristmas 


Da 
The two political Assemblies—the nominal Rump Parliament 


of a few Lords and Commons at Westminster, and its master the | 


de facto Parliament of the General Council of War at Whitehall— 
affected both to ignore the festival. 
Junctos,” said the M. Elencticus, “took no notice of the day. 
They at Whitehall were busied upon the old point of Executing 
Justice.” Evelyn had written on the previous Monday, De- 
cember 18 :—“I got privately into the Council of the Rebel Army 
at Whitehall, where 
icus wrote on December 26 :— 

Gone are those golden days of yore when Christmas was a high-dav, 

Whose sports we now shall see no more ; ’tis turned into Good Friday. 

Now, when the King of Kings was born, and did salvation bring, 

They strive to crucify in scorn His viceroy and their King. 


“ Those Jews of the faithless | 


horrid villanies.” The poet of the | 


| justice is done to 


The M. Melancholicus for January 1, 1649, reported “There is | 


great talk in Whitehall of bringing the King to trial. 
mas Day, when they should have been at church praising God for 


On Christ- | 


that great and unspeakable mercy which He on that day showed | 
to mankind in sending His Only-begotten Son into the world for — 
their salvation, they were practising an accusation against His | 


deputy here on earth, Ireton declared they had conquered the 


kingdom twice, and therefore it was fit they should bring the | 


ing, the capital enemy thereof, to speedy justice.” Six in the | 
y J 


Council “ were hot for justice.” Hugh Peters “ did very gravel 

show the necessity of it. But Cromwell had more wit.” He 
“told them that there was no policy in taking away his life”; he 
“showed divers and more solid reasons than Hugh’s were.” The 
mean position into which the once powerful Long Parliament had 
sunk is aptly characterized by the scornful remark of M. Llencticus 
upon its Christmas Day debates: —“ Those of the House were 
busied at their usual drudgery for the Army.” ‘They had two 
debates during their Christmas Day sitting; the one, according to 


their loyalist critic, for ‘‘ the finding out a new method of electing | 


the City-oflicers, after the mind of the Saints”; the other, for 
“ the drawing up the charge against the King.” A less prejudiced 
erey of their day's work may be read in Rushworth and 


THE FRIAR. 


hk dexterity and completeness shown in the construction of 
Mr. Comyns Carr's Zhe Friar, now being given at St. 
George's Hall, make the little work remarkable. It is a polite 
fiction that productions at “ Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s Enter- 
tainment” are not stage plays, and authors who write for the 
company are not called upoo to describe their compositions; if 
they were, Mr. Comyns Carr would probably call his piece a 
musical comedy; for, though comedy is, strictly speaking, “a 
dramatic representation of the lighter faults and follies of man- 
kind,” and one character in The Friar is held for a time to be in 
danger of his life, the air of comedy is over all, and there is no 
cause for apprehension as to the threatened man’s fate, though the 
situation is sentimental in character. The exceptional compact- 
ness of the little play is its great merit. Incidents devised for 

ial purposes are found to possess double appositeness ; there 
are two of lovers in the play, and their fortunes are inter- 
woven with singular adroitness, as will be perceived from a brief 
narration of the plot. It may be because Silvius was a shepherd 
and Mr. Carr’s Hubert is a shepherd also that there appears to be 
something of a similarity between the two ; but, furthermore, Lina, 
as Mr. Oarr calls his rustic heroine, has a touch of Phebe’s wilfulness, 


and the Lady Isabel, who takes upon herself the task of smoothing | 
the course of their true love, carries with her some reminiscence 
of Rosalind: “the advice she offers is much like that which 
Rosalind would have given. Our thoughts revert to the Forest of 
Arden, yet, in fact, there is little actual likeness between the episodes 
new and old, for Lina really loves Hubert, and only atlects to repel 
him lest he should think that her love is too lightly won. Lina di 
sembles, however, with an aspect of such reality that the Lady Isabel 
intervenes in pity for the shepherd, and not mocing with much 
success determines to teach the perverse milkmaid a lesson... Her 
design is to meet Hubert and make Lina jealous, for she 
sympathizes with true love, having sorely troubled her peace, as, 
regards her own love affairs, by an act of folly. She and the Lord. 
of Clare were either betrothed or well on the way to betrothal, 
when she vexed and flouted him so mach that he quitted England: 
in anger. Her sorrows and constancy are known to the Lord. 
Abbot of Carpenden Abbey, and she is sitting disconsolately near 
the doors of the building when she perceives that the Abbot is 
entertaining an pln mo jovial friar who has a most worldly 
appreciation of ripe Burgundy. This, in truth, is the Lord of 
Clare in disguise ; he perceives that Isabel is listening ; she recog-- 
nizes him, but believes herself to be hidden behind a sun-dial, and 
it is with indignation that she hears the recital—chiefly intended. 
for her private ear—of how he had never loved the lady who had 
trifled with him. For his part he is convinced, he declares, that she 
loves him, and will plead hor pardon ; but, on the contrary, she has- 
slipped away to don a peasant’s dress, determined to py him back 
in her own coin. When she presently returns, and finds him still at 
the Burgundy, conversation ensues; the name of Isabel is men- 
tioned, and that sly lady proceeds to tell a sad tale about herself. 
If the Lord of Clare flattered himself that he was loved, he made 
a great mistake; she never cared for him, this rustic gossip is. 
able to announce to the discomfited Lord, and is greatly attached 
to a certain shepherd named Hubert, as, if he chooses to watch, his 
lordship—Clare has now cast aside his friar’s gown—may see for 
himself. The author's ingenuity will be here Re hemi This 
interview, which has been arranged between Isabel and Hubert, 
out of pure benevolence on her part that she may aid his suit, can 
now be utilized to add to Clare’s wrath and jealousy. She resumes 
her own robes, and when Hubert comes, greets him with a 
warmth which he does not understand, thouzh Clare, raging in the 
background, fancies that he understands too well. It is not neces- 
sary to describe in detail the working out of the plot, which is 
very neatly wound up. 

Much of the dialogue is in blank verse, a new exercise 
for the little company at St. George’s Hall. That complete 

all ¢ the autbor’s speeches cannot be said ; but we 

were nevertheless on the whole ably surprised; the form of 
the dialogue hampers the speakers but little, the lines for the most 

t are given intelligently and not inharmoniously. Mr. Alfred 
Reed as the Lord of Clare is somewhat gr J comic for a lover 
who was not only adored once, but is understood to be still 
the object of the Lady Isabel's affection ; but the is designed 
to be comic, Mr. Reed’s drolleries are kept within due bounds, and 
he is a and humorous. iss Fanny Holland as the 
Lady Isabel skilfully touches both the fun and the sentiment of 
her character. The rustic lovers are well La iene by Mr. North 
Home and Miss Wardroper; and Mr. Sant Matthews, a new- 
comer, appropriately fills in the part of the Abbot. The music is 
supplied by Mr. Alfred Caldecott, who once more shows how well 
he understands what is wanted. His airs flow easily and tune- 
fully, the concerted pieces are prettily put together, and all that is 
possible is made of the two instruments—piano and harmonium— 
which make up the orchestra. The scene of the story is pictur- 
esque, and the the action takes place in the fifteenth 
century—have evidently been copied with much care, Though 
Mr. Corney Grain takes no part in the play—if The Friar may 
called a play—one of his admirable musical sketches is, of course, 
a feature of every performance, 


THE MARSHALSEA. 


* ome years ago,” Charles Dickens wrote in the year 1855, 
“there stood, a few doors short of the Church of St. George, 
in the Borough of Southwark, on the left hand side of the way 
going southward, the Marshalsea Prison. It had stood there many 
years before, and it remained there some years afterwards. But it 
is gone now, and the world is none the worse without it.” This 
passage contains two or three historical errors, “ Thirty years 
ago,” dating from the year 1855, brings us to the year 1825, when 
the Marshalsea Prison had stood upon the site close to St. George’s 
Church for exactly fourteen years out of its long existence of at 
least five hundred years. Dickens evidently supposed that it had 
always stood there. In the year 1842 the prisoners were removed 
and the prison ceased to exist. Dickens seems to have believed 
that the buildings were pulled down, a belief shared by almost 
all writers in London, especially those who conduct their topo- 
graphical researches in their library and follow previous write 
who have followed their predecessors, generally copying them wo: 
for word. For the Marskainen was not gone in the year 1855, nor 
has it gone yet, though it is going so fast that it is very doubtful 
if much of it will be left standing by the New Year, and those 
who want to see where Little Dorrit was born and where her 
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father flourished and gloried in his dignity of Father of the 
Marshalsea had better make haste or they will see little. For forty 
yearsand more the place, with very little alteration except the erection 
of half-a-dozen miserable shops on one side, has been let off partly as 
tenement houses, and partly as a great lodging-house, nightly 
thronged with rogues, vagabonds, and tramps; such a lodging- 
house, with such company, as would have pleased the King of the 
Ribauds. The proprietor of this establishment was a Hebrew, 
who delegated the duties of landlord to a functionary warranted 
a match for the sturdiest tramp, and always able and willing to 
fight. The latest officer who held this post is reported to have 
left nothing to desire in this respect, so that one fears lest, in any 
future situation of trust, he may find the duties tame and 
monotonous. The rogues and tramps may now go elsewhere; the 
Marshalsea will know them no longer; for the place is sold. It 
has been bought ~ a certain firm of manufacturers, and that part 
which is not pulled down will be altered out of recognition for the 
reception of machinery and steam-engine. As will be seen 
directly, there are other associations besides the memory of the 
respectable Dorrit family which make one regret the demolition 
of the Marshalsea. In order to visit it follow exactly the direc- 
tions of the novelist; only remark that the “few doors short of 
the Church” are marked by a narrow and unclean called 
Angel Place. Turning into this , you presently come to 
another leading into a narrow court with a row of dirty houses 
on one side facing a high wall, beyond which is the church- 

ard of St. George’s, Southwark. At one end of the court is a 
send red brick house ; this was formerly the turnkey’s house; and 


| door-posts—are thickly studded with great headed nails, as 
if to prevent their being cut through or across. Passing out 
of this building there is a tiny courtyard, the same which 
Dickens calls a “ blind alley, ayard and a half wide,” and on one 
side of this court the remains of two strong rooms for refractory 
risoners. The buildings beyond this were those for the poor 
ebtors and for the women. Here were also the bar and snuggery, 
where the collegians met in the evening. The rooms appear, after 
forty years, in much the same condition as they must have been 
left in 1842. Here are the old-fashioned, high, narrow grates, 
the cupboards on either side for coals, provisions, candles, and the 
rest of the things necessary even for the poorest household. The 
place is substantially built; the stairs are solid; on the ground 
floor are planks of oak. There are also a few traces left of the 
former prisoners. One man, Richard Downey by name, has 
beguiled the time by carving his name on the floor, pretixing it 
with a pair of thighbones. Under the name are the tigures 486, 
which may mean anything, but certainly do not mean the year of 
grace 1486, as is asserted by the intelligent young workman who 
shows the visitors round. In the same way, marks in the 
floor, where something mysterious has been screwed down, do not 
mean, as the same authority asserts, chains and fetters. In this 
part of the building there have been no chains and fetters; the 
part in which these implements were once used tells no tale now 
to the ordinary visitor. 
This place, in fact, is not the old Marshalsea, though it is the 
Marshalsea of Little Dorrit, The old Marshalsea, which had a 
large and handsome court-room, called the Palace Court, was 


this terrace was formerly part of the Marshalsea, that part in which 4 situated higher up the street, just north of Mermaid Court, and 


the better class of debtors lived ; those, in fact, who could afford to 
y for a lodging separate and decent. It was, and is, divided off 
the other part, which was the common side, by a brick wall, in 
which was formerly a gate, now blocked up. This narrow court, not 
more than fifteen or twenty feet wide, was, with a tiny racquet-court 
on the other side of the wall, the only place of exercise for the 
isoners ; and the Marshalsea does not seem to have had its Rules 
the Queen’s Bench, where the debtors could live outside the 
oo. Life spent in walking about a confined court twenty 
t wide must have been monotonous enough. One pictures the 
slouching, listless walk of the prisoners, as they are reprosented in 
the old pictures of the Queen’s Bench and the Fleet, with ragged 
coats, long dressing-gowns, flat caps, and slippers—always slippers ; 
who would put on boots to walk about in the court? One may also 


_ imagine the smell of the beer and the tobacco, the loud talk in the 
_ tavern, the rolling of the skittles, the quarrelling of the card- 


players, and the squalor, discomfort, seediness, and misery of the 
whole thing. Until one has seen the court of the Marshalsea it is 
impossible to understand how squalid and miserable must have 
been a debtors’ prison fifty years ago. 

Mr. Dorrit occupied a room on the second floor. That was well. 


- On the first floor the air is confined and the view obstructed by 


the high wall. On the second one could breathe, and there was a 
view, if not of the distant Surrey hills, still of St. George’s 
churchyard just below. It was not, to be sure, planted with trees 
or laid out as a garden, as it is now, but it presented the aspect 
then common to London churchyards, and so familiar that nobody 
ever noticed it or thought it horrible. That is to say, it was 
crowded with tombstones and monuments, and where there was a 
space kept for the poor, the ground, on which no turf had time 
to grow, so often was it dug up, was littered with bits of coffins, 
with bones and skulls, and piled high above the rest of the church- 


- yard. A cheerful prospect, indeed. Yet better than the brick- 


wall. But to live for twenty years or more in sch a house, with 
such a prospect, and never to go outside! Returning to Angel 


_ Court, and eet oaks again to the right, one finds oneself 


at the entrance of the other end of the M Isea. This, as you 
will presently discover, is oe ng a prison. The other part 
is ely a row of lodging-houses. The building at the entrance, 
which the workmen are now pulling down, was formerly the chapel 
of the prisun, one of those Georgian structures known as “ neat.” 


_ Its internal arrangements have long since been removed. After 


forty years as a lodging-house, one cannot expect to find much left 
of the chapel. Beyond the chapel is the little square area, men- 


. tioned above, formerly used as a racquet-court, where the game 


must have been pretty cramped for want of space. No debtors’ 
prison, however, was complete without its racquet-court, which 
may be one reason why the game of racquets fell into disfavour in 
London, and continued to uish for many years; indeed, it is 
only now slowly recovering. It was associated with bankruptcy, 
debtors’ prisons, beer, and impecuniosity. Proficiency in racquets 
‘was, therefore, as suspicious as short hair in certain circles. Next 
comes a very remarkable building consisting of a ground-floor 
room and an u chamber, in a building of brick, with strong 
and thick a The two rooms are spacious and low; they 
were originally lit by three or four 
with thick iron bars; but during the a period one or 
two ordinary sash windows were introduced. The lower room 


has an immense stove, which is modern, in an old fireplace 
of us dimensions. y lit 
in same way, but has a very swall fire 

te of kind 
is room y for the purpose of constructing some ki 
of division of the 


A curious thing 
work this room, which is 


| square windows, set | appea 


occupied a greater space, with a much more liberal area for the 
prisoners. It was a place of confinement for persons who had 
committed crimes at sea, as pirates and smugglers, as well as for 
debtors. For instance, there was in the middle of the last century 
a prisoner in this gaol who had been a purser in the navy. When 
his captain and lieutenants had been killed in action, he, seeing no 
hope of tighting the ship without officers, struck the colours, for 
which he was re by imprisonment for life in the Marshalsea, 
The Palace Courts heard cases for debts over forty shillings every 
Friday, its jurisdiction extending for twelve miles round West- 
minster, the City of London included. In the year 1798 the 
buildings, except the court itself, being decayed, the prisoners were 
removed, and the new Marshalsea was erected in the place just 
described. In the year 1811 the prisoners were put into their new 
quarters, and in the year 1842 the prison was closed. Such is the 
history of the place. All the associations of the Marshalsea, the 
trouble with Wat Tyler, the Gordon riots, the imprisonment and 
death of Bishop Bonner—belong to the old Marshalsea; so that there 
would be nothing venerable or respectable about its successor at all 
were it not for a circumstance overlooked in Cunningham and un- 
known to Dickens, Thisis that the separate building above described, 
consisting of two rooms with the thick walls and the barred win- 
dows, is a much more ancient structure than the chapel or the 
houses beside it. Long before the Marshalsea came here this house 
of two chambers, with its little court—the “ blind alley a yard and 
a half wide ”—and the two strong cells, was no other than the Surrey 
County Prison, called the White Lion. Of its annals no records 
seem to remain. Those who wish may people these two old rooms 
with imaginary memories of criminals and unfortunates long before 
Tip and his friends caroused at the bar and the smugglers played 
skittles in their court. The bones of the criminals of the White 
Lion as well as of the roysterers of the New Marshalsea, and the 
bones of the poor wretches who died in the Queen’s Bench close 
by, all lie together in St. George’s churchyard, neatly levelled and 
patted down and planted with things which in the sweet spring 
season will perhaps put on leaves and flowers. At present they 
look as much like bearing leaves and flowers as did the rod of 
Aaron, 

The memory of the debtors’ prisons seems still to reign round 
this part of the Borough, and to make it mean and wretched. 
Until one has seen the place, with all its courts, alleys, and streets, 
one cannot fully understand the pathos of Dickens’s Child of the 
Marshalsea, nor can one fully realize how foul and filthy was a 
debtors’ prison nor how horrible was the company which gathered 
there. The Queen’s Bench was probably more desirable, because 
it was larger; it contained also shops and taverns—the stout at 
the “ Brace ” was held by the collegians to be the best in London, 
Yet even in the were the slippers and the 

i wns an istless lounge of men with nothin 
and the cards, the skittles, the 
the tobacco, and the beer. And there were other prisons in 
Southwark—the old Marshalsea, Horsemonger Lane Gaol, now a 
bare and aay apeees given over as a playground for children; the 
| Clink on side, for the punishment of those who “ brabble or 
| fray” upon the bank—one may take it that the Clink, in outward 
rance and in size, greatly resembled the White Lion. And 
| there was the Borough Uompter in Tooley Street, formerly part 
of St. Margaret's Church. Another fragrant memory is of that 
| Alsatia the Mint, And nearly opposite to Angel Court is a cer- 
tain street where in the year 1827 a certain medical student had 


| his lodgings and gave a celebrated supper-party. Lant Street, 
Borough, for dinginess and seediness, is but one step above Mar- 


1 
‘ 
= 
| | 
4 may be noted about the wood ro 
certainly very old. The whole d te © 
; the floor, those of the ceiling, the wooden pillars, and the 
i 


* Christmas was entirely devoted to his works. Born in 1786, or 


-audience to the old Argyll Rooms, The selection, which com- 


- Oberon is the best of the two overtures; at least the introduction 


_ have heard the Oberon more delicately executed at the Palace; but 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


S Saturday, the 18th, was an anniversary of Weber's birth, 
the programme of this last concert of the series before 


sixteen years after Beethoven and eleven before Schubert, Weber 
was one of the earliest as well as one of the most original | 
pioneers of the modern or Rowantic schools, whose development is 
a notable part of the artistic history of the century. Though, as 
a whole, his work may form a less imposing monument than the | 
achievements of more than one of his successors, yet his lightest | 
and most fugitive strains bear the impress of a haunting individu- 
ality. If in the mood for Weber, you can satisfy your longing 
with no one else, however great. A world of strange associations 
clings about his music as about the smell of some wild and rare 
flower. His work is not so constantly with us as that of greater 
but more ordinarily human composers; yet, once recalled, it en- 
tirely possesses the memory. 

The present illustration of Weber's work ranged from the second 
of his two symphonies, composed in 1807, to the “Song of 
Nurmahal,” performed in the year of his death (1826), at that last 
public appearance of his which unfortunately drew so scanty an 


prised orchestral music, operatic choruses, and a song or two, 
was excellent and characteristic, except perhaps as regards the 
vocal solos. That already mentioned—a setting of the words 
“ From Chindara’s warbling Fount,” &c., in Moore’s Lalla Rookh 
—possessed little interest except what might be derived from 
its peculiar historical associations and from Mrs. Hutchinson's 
sympathetic singing. Though her voice had evidently lost some 
of its pleasing freshness during the late trying weather, her careful 
delivery and artistic phrasing were noticeable here as well as in 
the Recitative and Rondo, “Il momento s’avvicina.” This last song 
is agreeably orchestrated, and, especially in the first half, shows 
some of Weber's gift of spontaneous melody; yet it is padded, so 
to speak, and can in no way fairly represent the author of so many 
pertinent and beautiful dramatic airs. Miss Margaret Gyde gave the 
Piano Solo, best known as “Il Moto Perpetuo,” with considerable 
delicacy, though with some lack of breadth in phrasing. The 
orchestral concertos were happily chosen, and received most 
satisfactory renderings from competent performers. Mr. Bernhard 
Stavenhagen played at the concert held at the Palace in honour 
of his master, Liszt; and his performance of the “ Concertstiick” 
in no way induces us to change our opinion of his high promise 
and rare technical ability. Weber's music, of course, is some- 
thing very different from Liszt’s, and a certain want of feeling, 
which may be due to his extreme youth and hard study, A 
vented Mr. Stavenhagen’s brilliant performance from being an i 

rendering of so romantic and passionate a work as this. At 
present he has acquired much of the facility and power of 
Kubinstein, while he is as yet unable to use these artistic means 
with the deep significance and pathos of the older man. The 
Concerto in EK flat for clarionet (No. 2), Op. 74, a work full of the 
charm of romantic melody, and presenting considerable technical 
difficulty, fell into most capable hands. Mr. G. A. Clinton duly 
marked every shade of expression. He made his tone strident 
and resonant in forcible passages, and soft and mysterious in the 
ravishing which abound in all the movements. His 
lowest register of sound, the “chalumeau,” was especially excel- 
lent; here and there he was perbaps a little hard in the higher 
notes, but certainly not in the last movement, whose concluding 
flourishes he executed with marvellous brilliancy and smoothness. 
Earlier in date than the Concertos, the Symphony (No. 2) in C 
is certainly less complete in balance and finish than they are; but 
it is no less full of Weber's vitality and originality of conception. 
The first and second movements, “ Allegro” and “ Adagio,” are 
large and noble, as well as thoroughly steeped in their author's 
ee and romantic vein of feeling. From the very 
outset the elements of the wood-wind group are used with a 
charming variety of colour; and everywhere, indeed, instru- 
ments of all sorts seem wedded to passages ae adapted 
to bring out their most romantic aspect, and this without 
any suspicion of want of spontaneity in the flow of melodic 
inspiration. The two last movements, while partaking of 
the picturesque tunefulness of the others, are distinguished by 
their quaint and almost comic shortness and lack of importance. 
The incomparable overtures to Der Freischiitz and Oberon un- 
questionably produced greater effect and gave a higher idea of the 
composer's genius than anything else performed on Saturday. In 
spite even of the noble prelude to Euryanthe, they remain the top 
and crowa of his instrumental achievement. Perhaps that to 


of the quick movement is more startlingly romantic, and the treat- 
ment of that part throughout gives rise to a larger and broader 
tide of melody. Tne slow movements of both are to this day un- 
rivalled as expressions of woodland magic and mystery. We 


it must be remembered that on this occasion it stood at the end of 
programme, 

Among the choral selections came the Huntsmen’s Chorus from 
Der Freischiitz for tenors and basses. The choir was hardly as 
steady as it should have been, and on the whole the Gipsy Chorus 
from Preciosa, with the full complement of voices, was much more 
successfully rendered. The finale of Euryanthe, in spite of its 


being taken somewhat slowly, produced an exciting effect. It 


opens with bold trumpet and drum passages leading to a softly 
sung chorus, “ Hither, hither, happy peasants.” In the quartet. 
Miss Annie Layton, Mr. John Probert, and Mr. A. J, Layton 
joined Mrs. Hutchinson. 


TIE IRISH PRIESTHOOD AND THE DECALOGUE. 


it was observed not long ago by an interested looker-on that. 
“the most porteatous fact about the present condition of 
Ireland was that the Catholic Church had gone over bodily to- 
Mr. Parnell.” The statement is substantially true, though that is 
not a very accurate way of putting it. As far as the priesthoed 
are concerned their going over to the party of anarchy and outrage 
is unfortunately nothing new; it dates at least from the time 
when Maynooth became the chief nursery for the rearing of the 
irrepressible “ P.P.” of the Isle of Saints. As regards the 
episcopate it is partly new. Their Graces—all bishops ap 
somehow to be “ Graces”in Ireland, though only four of them 
are archbishops—have never before been so unanimous as now on 
the wrong side, though there may perhaps.still be a solitary—and 
silent—A bdiel here aud there among them, It is fair to say that. 
the speech of Bishop Dwyer last Tuesday in acknowledging a 
congratulatory address on his appointment to the See of Limeriek 
was studiously moderate, Ocrtainly it is the first time the 
primate of Dublin has openly ranged himself “on the side of the 
angels "—of darkness, or, let us say, of moonlight. Dr. Murray, 
Cardinal Cullen, and Cardinal MacCabe, though differing widely 
in many ways from each other, were all distinctly and very 
decidedly opposed to anything in the shape of Fenianism, disorder, 
or rebellion. They were not as Dr. Walsh. or Dr. Croke, and we 
may repeat here, what we have had occasion to say before now, 
that but for the unfortunate difficulties and prejudices which as 
oe hinder diplomatic relations between England and the Court of 

ome, such men as Dr, Croke and Dr. Walsh and Dr. Nulty would 
not be where they are. How far indeed either bishops or priests. 
are adherents by conviction of the movement ostensibly headed by. 
Mr. Parnell and organized by his American ee it is hard 
to say. There are probably many of them who think it the safest 
policy both for their influence and their pockets to swim with the 
‘stream, however muddy it may be. Mr, Lecky says somewhere 
that there is no fact more singular in Irish history than the com- 
plete absence among the Irish priesthood of the moral scandals so- 
common in Continental countries—and still more, we may add, 
throughout South America—and he also of their almost 
unbounded influence over their parishioners. On this second point, 
we suspect, he somewhat exaggerates. It may be A payee 
how far their influence would avail, if they attempted to exert 
it against the drift of national feeling, though their power for 
evil when used to swell the torrent is unquestionable. Their 
morality, in the conventional sense of the term, may be un- 
impeachable, though it does not certainly always include sobriety, 
notably not in Australia. And it serves at least to illustrate 
curiously the limitations of priestly influence that they-are or 
profess to be entirely powerless to check the great national vice of 
drunkenness. Father Mathew no doubt wrought wonders for the 
time, but then he was an enthusiast as well as a priest, and a man 
of exceptionally lofty character and aims, And those who know 
Treland best assure us that every trace of his great work has now 
passed away as though it had never been. A large Irish land- 
owner, a Protestant but universally res in his neighbour- 
hood, reported the other day how the priests of his parish came 
and asked him if he could not do something to put down the 
prevalent drunkenness, and on his naturally replying that that 
was rather their business than his, promptly reeinel—* Oh, we 
can do nothing, it’s only a vanial sin.” 

Whether it be only “a vanial sin” to get “ beastly drunk "— 
not to put too fine a point upon it—is a delicate point of casuistry 
We peed not stay to investigate here. But if theft and murder are 
also “ only vanial ”"—and that is the implicit, if not the explicit, 
teaching of these reverend and right reverend personages from 
Archbishop Walsh downwards—it does not seem very obvious 
why any infraction of the Decalogue shou'd come under the 
category of mortal sin. We have heard indeed on excellent. 
authority of a high Irish ecclesiastic informing a zealous co- 
religionist who—being English—was shocked at evicted tenants 
shooting their landlords or their own successors in the forfeited 
holding, that it was quite unreasonable to expect ordinary human 
beings ** to rise to the standard of Christian. perfection.” And that. 
is another way of saying that to refrain under such very trying cir- 
cumstances from shooting somebody is a mark of those “ heroic 
virtues” which constitute a claim to canonization. But there 
can be little doubt that this.reverend gentleman, who deliberate 
adhered to his exposition of the moral law. when pressed to 
modify or withdraw it, was merely — words the general 
sentiment of his brother priests. We observed just now that 
heroic virtue constitutes a claim for earolment in the Calendar of 
Saints; so again does martyrdom. Our readers are aware that. 
there is a scheme afoot at present to canonize a batch of “ English 
Martyrs” put to death under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth; and 
they may be also aware that there are some very. conspicuous 
objections to such a proposal. For while most of the sufkrers 
were brave and devoted men, and all of them were hardly, many of 
them atrociously il] used, it remains true that several had been mixed 
up with plots of high treason and assassination,.while the great 
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majority, so faras they died for any religious doctrine, died for what 
is song Box held even as a pious opinion by one educated 
Roman olic in a hundred in our own day, the deposing 
power of the Pope. Still they were as a rule, if in some respects 
misjudging, yet excellent and high-principled men, and their 
canonization, however indiscreet, would not be a public scandal. 
But Archbishop Croke, though does not—fortunately for his 
own credit—retain the power of canonization enjoyed by the 
bishops of an earlier age, has done what in him lies to enshrine a 
wy ifferent class of saints in the martyrology. He has publicly 
emphatically avouched the right of “ the Manchester Martyrs” 
to that lofty title of honour. That is to say he puts on a 
pe rimitive martyrs like Polycarp or Ignatius, and later 
of his Church like Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More, 
the ruffianly scoundrels who were justly executed some years 
ago for shooting a policeman in the ischarge of his official 
duties. Nor have we ever heard that any one of his most 
reverend Grace’s most reverend colleagues have uttered a syllable 
to disclaim sympathy with his novel system of hagiology. It is 
surely not wonderful, when these thi are so, that a devout 
Roman Catholic layman like the late Mr. Pye Smith, Irishman 
and Nationalist though he was, should have left on record his 
mournful conviction that “the Oatholic Church has failed as a 
teacher of morality in Ireland.” 

We intimated just now that in many cases the clerical agitators 
may be influe less by genuine sympathy with the Parnellite 
movement—which in the long ran es no good to the cause 
they ought to have chiefly at heart—than by fear of incurring un- 

ity. And this must no doubt be true of several of the 


ishops. The priests, who under the present arrangement are 
mostly taken from the lowest class of small me, a or 
nts, and then reared in the great hotbed of Nationalism at 


aynooth, may be umed as arule to sympathize with the 
Nationalist revolt. The Bishops, unless they are singularly short- 
sighted—and neither Dr. Croke nor Dr. Walsh is reputed a fool— 
must be as well aware as are their episcopal brethren across the 
Atlantic—witness the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore's address 
the other day—how little “ Socialism and Anarchism” can sub- 
serve the interests of their Church. It is ible indeed, as the 
Times suggested last Tuesday, that the authoritative declaration of 
the illegality of the plan of campaign may lead them to hold their 
hand, and perhaps the absence of priests from the National League 
meeting at Killarney on Sunday last—which Mr. ag oy M.P., 
so bitterly censured—may point in that direction. t if no 
we trust the Government will henceforth have the courage o 
their opinions. It is all very well to say that “the participation 
of the Catholic clergy in the movement is one of the most for- 
midable difficulties in their way.” It is at all events no insuper- 
able difficulty. Mr. Morley gave as one of his main inducements 
for adopting the Home Rule programme that, if it was to be 
opposed “you may have to imprison some hundreds of priests 
perhaps a Bishop or two.” Be it so; why not? Only let us 
trust that those who are imprisoned will not be let out like Father 
Fahy with their sentence only half completed, and that their im- 
isonment will not be made so easy to them as we suspect his 
been. “ Exul ab octava Murius bibit, et fruitur Dis iratis.” Men 
like Father Fahy have nothing to lose by a little cheap and osten- 
uate metereem, and if they can be convicted, as many of them 
have inly been guilty, of complicity direct or indirect with 
criminal or even murderous acts, they ought to be made to feel 
that there is one law for the priest and the layman, and that it 


has a] and stronger arm the National League. What is 
true of Irishmen generally is specially true of Irish priests. Theirs 
is just the opposite of the old temper which loved to spare 
the humbled and subdue the proud. They are insolent and brag- 


in exact proportion to the seeming weakness of their foe, and 
r courage oozes out of their finger tips the moment their oppo- 
nent shows a bold front. Sydney Smith used to say that railwa 
carriage doors would never be left unlocked till a bishop was terns. 
It may sound “ truculent,” to cite their favourite epithet for Lord 
Salisbury, to say that Irish sedition will never be put down till a 
priest is hanged, but the first Irish ecclesiastic who is convicted of 
@ capital offence, whatever his rank or title, should have the same 
measure dealt him eas a midnight assassin caught red-handed in 
theact. The Irishman who said “ he had his own consent” to a 
bargain, and failed to understand that anything further could be 
required, was a typical personage not o but in 
thought. The Irish Nationalists, lay and clerical, have their own 
consent to their schemes both agrarian and political. It is neces- 
sary to inflict on their characteristically one-sided understandings, 
of argument they can appreciate, the perception 
they have not and must not expect to have our consent, and 
that they cannot do without it. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


and apprehension the beginning of 
gold shipments to New York, respecting which we wrote last 
week, was greatly aggravated by the advance en Saturday of their 
rates of interest and discount by the Directors of the Imperial Bank 
of Germany, and rumours instantly began to circulate that prepara- 
tions had been made for the withdrawal of large sums from the 
Bank of England for shipment to New York, it was said that 


the Directors of the Bank of England would meet on the first day 
of this week and raise their rate to 6 per cent. This week, how- 
ever, ® more hopeful feeling prevails. It is now thought probable 
that the worst is over, and dst, though the money market may 
remain troubled until New Year's Day, or perhaps a few days 
longer, there will be a gradual return to ease, and early in January 
all embarrassments will have been got over. The revulsion in 
feeling is mainly due to the diversion of the demand for gold for 
New York from London to Paris. The Directors of the k of 
France, who heve been accumulating a vast hoard of gold for the 
last three or four years, have already during the past few months 
lost some millions of their stock. They were unwilling to part 
with more, and their unwillingness threw the New York demand 
upon London ; but apparently they became apprehensive that the 
drain from London might produce difficulties here, and they are 
allowing the demand once more to be supplied from Paris. As 
we explained last week, the demand for New York is mainly due 
to the cancellation of bank-notes. The national banks of the United 
States, as our readers are aware, are allowed to issue notes on the 
security of interest-bearing bonds of the United States. The 
United States Government, however, has been paying off its debt 
so rapidly of late that the right to issue more than one half 
of the notes that were in circulation some ago has already 
lapsed, and during the year now ending the redemption of debt 
has been on a very large scale, and with this _-< ae there 
has been a proportionate cancellation of bank-notes. Unfortunately, 
there exists no machinery for getting in the notes, and they go on 
circulating in remote parts of the country long after they ought 
to be cancelled. s of issue are required, when they do not 
lodge the notes themselves in the T , to lodge an equivalent 
amount of actual cash. This cash is for the purpose of re- 
deeming the notes whenever they may be presented, and it is, 
therefore, as completely withdrawn from the purposes of business 
as if it had been destroyed or sent out of the —— The 
scarcity created in the market by this means is aggravated by the 
outflow of money to move the cotton crop, by the improvement in 
trade and other causes referred to last week ; but the main cause, 
as we have said, is this cancellation of bank-notes. The con- 
traction of the currency had gone so far that the banks found 
themselves unable to maintain their reserves without calling in 
loans and letting discounts run off. The refusal of the banks to 
lend more or even to continue old loans compelled speculators to 
sell both securities and commodities which they had bought on 
borrowed money. There has thus been a very serious fall, espe- 
cially upon the Stock and the fear arose that a real 
crisis might be brought on. Gold accordingly was drawn from 
Europe, and when the demand :@ue upon the London market 
the result was the flurry to which we referred last week. 

The uneasiness and apprehension were created because the Bank 
of England held even last week less than 20 millions of gold, and 
the Bank of England is the keeper of the ultimate banking reserve 
of the whole country. This reserve depends upon the stock of 
gold. A banking business of unprecedented magnitude is done 
on the strength of a reserve of ten or eleven millions, Even 
if were to be that for 
internal p' e the present reserve of the of England 
ia quino lnsvanatns but when it is borne in mind that London is 
the banking centre of the whole world, the place where all great 
international commercial transactions are finally settled, and 
where, therefore, demands for immense sums in gold may at any 
moment come upon us, it will be seen that the smallness of the 
reserve is a very serious . And the danger is still further 

vated by the political condition of the Continent and by the 

speculation t has been going on for years in Berlin. 
Farther, it is clear that a small banking reserve kept in London 
seriously endangers the commercial pre-eminence of this country. 
Because our trade is so vast,and our monetary system has hitherto 
been superior to that of other countries, London has become the 
banking centre of the world ; but it is clear that London will not 
retain its pre-eminence if doubts oncecome to be entertained whether 
settlements can, in fact, be effected in London. For example, the United 
States Treasury, which in real fact holds the ultimate banking 
reserve of the United S has at t considerably over fifty 
millions sterling in gold. Bank of France, again, has about 
fifty millions in gold; and even the Imperial Bank of Russia has 
more gold than the Bank of England. Now, in addition to the 
Treasury, the United States hold very large sums in gold, 
and any one who will think for a moment will see reason to doubt. 
whether our commercial pre-eminence can be maintained if we go 
on working with a reserve that is visibly insufficient for the 
requirements of the situation, The fault rests mainly upon the 
great joint-stock and private banks. They compete in every 

ible manner with the Bank of England ; they refuse to su 
it when it takes measures to protect its reserve; they lend and 
they discount to the full extent of their means, keeping barely in 
the till the sums for their daily business ; and if they 
even pretend to keep a reserve, it is either in the form of invest- 
ments or in odged at the Bank of England or lent out to 
the bill-brokers. Some of these banks do a larger business than 
the Bank of England itself, and, combined, they are much 
more powerful than that Bank. Yet they neglect their plai 
duty by refusing to keep a banking reserve. The Bank of 
England, as already said, holds somewhat under twenty millions 
sterling in gold. If we had ten great banks, each keeping its 
own reserve, and if we assume that they each kept the smallest 
amount of gold that would seem compatible their con- 
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dition, probably the average of the ten would amount to not 

less than five millions; even 80 we:should have about fifty 

millions in gold held in London, just as there is held in Paris 

and by the United States Treasury. And if such vast sums in 

gold are necessary in the United States and in France, still more 

necessary is it that large gold reserves should be held in this 
country, where the trade is greater and where the demands em 
to come upon us are of much vaster magnitude. The joint-stock | 
and private banks refuse, however, to keep a reserve. If they | 
were to do so they would not be able to employ in lending and | 
discounting the whole of their funds; a portion would lie idle, | 
would earn nothing; and consequently they would have to pay 
smaller dividends. They therefore throw upon the Bank of 
England the cost and risk and labour of keeping the reserve for 
themselves and the other banks of the United Kingdom. With 
utter recklessness they continue a system which some day or other 
must end in disaster: There can be little doubt that a t 
joint-stock or great private bank which would have the bol 

to keepa reserve for itself would find it pay in the long run. For 
@ while it might earn less than its competitors; but when a grave 
crisis arose it would have public confidence and its competitors 
would not. ‘ 

The Bank of England itself, however, cannot be entirely ab- 
solved of responsibility. Asa matter of fact, it holds the ulti- 
mate banking reserve of the whole country; but it from time to 
time protests against any obligation to do so, and now and again 
it acts as if it intended not to recognize its real position. There 
is thus a conflict between its practice and its theory, and this 
kind of conflict is sure to lead it into difliculties every now and 
then. Its constitution, too, is faulty. Owing to that constitution 
it has not held the position that once belonged to it. The newer 
ae and some few private banks have jostled it out of its 

i supremacy, and practically there are institutions in the 
City which do a very much larger business than the Bank of 
England. Indeed, were it not for its Government connexion, its 
large investments, and its loan-mongering business, its net earn- 
ings would be exceedingly small; and it must be said that it has 
lost its old aapeaeey mainly through its own fault. There is 
a prestige in keeping an account with the Bank of England 
which will always induce merchants and others to prefer the 
Bank of England to other banks, if they are equally well 
treated. It is clear, however, that they are not equally well 
treated, that they do not receive the consideration which is 
accorded to them by other bankers, and that they are never sure 
of that prompt accommodation which is essential to the man of 
business. The result is that, practically, the Bank of England 
does very little discounting or lending business in ordinary times. 
When the money market is easy, and the value of money low, the 
real banking business passes to others; but the effect of this is 
that, when the money market becomes disturbed and it is im- 
portant that the Bank of England should protect its reserve, it has 
no effective means of doing so. It has not the control of the 
discount market, and, no matter how it raises its rate, it is long 
before it obtains that control, By law it is bound to exchange its 
notes for gold whenever they are presented at the counter. It 
cannot, therefore, directly refuse to part with gold, however 
serious the inconvenience may be to the trade of the country. Its 
only mode of protecting its reserve, then, is by raising its rate of 
discount; but since it practically in ordinary times does no dis- 
count business worth talking about, the raising of its rate is 
followed by no practical result for weeks. Thus the business of 
the country continues exposed to dangers of every kind, because 
the Bank of England has lost its real banking supremacy, and 
yet continues to keep the ultimate banking reserve of the whole 
country. Even now it is not too late to recover a portion of the 
business. It can never again be what it once was in the London 
money market, but it might easily become infinitely the greatest 
of English banks. As we have already said, there is a prestige 
attached to the Bank which makes every one prefer keeping an 
account with it rather than with other banks; and if, therefore, 
customers were given the same accommodation and treated with 
the same consideration as elsewhere, the Bank would be able to 
— choose the very best business in the City. It is to be 

» however, that it must remodel its constitution in order to 
recover some part of its old business. It has no real manager, 
and the Governor and Deputy-Governors are not bankers. How- 
ever zealous and however attentive to their business they may be, 
they are merchants with great interests of their own, and they 
the training and the intimate knowledge which the manager 
of a great bank ought to possess, If, then, the Bank of England 
is to recover a part of its old supremacy, it must begin by re- 
modelling its constitution. 


REVIEWS. 


LOCKSLEY HALL.* 


Tos TENNYSON’ appendix to Locksley Hall has been ex- | 


pected with curiosity and perhaps with hope. On the whole 


the character of the new or additional poem corresponds to general 


expectation. The larger of the present volume is occupied by 
an altered version of the litle densa’ which was some time since 
unsuccessfully produced on the stage. In some parts of the poem, 
as it may now be called, blank verse has with great advantage been 
substituted for prose; and other alterations for the better have 
been made. The unfitness of The Promise of May for dramatic 
representation was at the time explained in these columns. As an 
idyl, or tale in the form of dialogue, it is less open to adverse 
criticism. The plot is the same with that of innumerable fictions 
from the Heart of Midlothian and Adam Bede downwards. The 
attraction of a somewhat higher social station and of a super- 
ficially polished manner has in actual experience and in 8 
often been found irresistible by a country girl. The rough 
honest rustic lover forms a natural contrast to the smooth de- 
ceiver; and, except in a few doubtful cases, of which Effie Deans 
furnishes the most conspicuous example, a tragic end awaits both 
the comparatively guiltless victim and the author of her mis- 
fortune. In the acted play a new element of more than question- 
able value was introduced by the false lover's profession of atheistic 
or agnostic opinions. The implied connexion of heterodoxy 
with criminal propensities and practice was not a legitimate motive 
of dramatic action. In real life the proposition that men, like 
trees, are known by their fruits is as difficult of application as it 
is true. A man may possibly be at the same time an unbeli 
and a villain, and yet there may perhaps be no relation of cause 
and effect between his unsound doctrine and his guilty practice. 
A writer of fiction who represents a similar combination of 
erroneous belief with vicious conduct neither proves nor illustrates 
any moral truth. The Promise of May, in its original shape, re- 
sembled in this respect a novel with a p wrongdoing 
which is associated in the book with tenets obnoxious to the 
writer is altogether imaginary. As the drama was not published 
at the time when it was acted, there are no means of compari 
the two editions ; but the Agnosticism of the villain of the piece 
was so marked a peculiarity that it formed a subject of general 
comment. An eccentric professor of agnostic doctrines once stood 
up in the midst of the astonished audience to protest against the 
injustice which was, in his opinion, done to his co-anti-religionaries. 
In the present poem the seducer contents himself with reading a 
book which almost persuades him that he is “an automatic series 
of sensations.” He is consequently for the time “a Quietist, taking 
all things easily.” A farmer and a schoolmaster who happen to over- 
hear his extracts from the unnamed work remark that there must 
be something wrong, as they do not understand it. As he 
preceeds with his quotation,-~the more intelligent schoolmaster 
receives that “it’s the old Scripture text ‘let us eat and drink, 
or to-morrow we die.”’” The unprincipled Edgar has in truth 
already determined to desert the woman whom he had betrayed. 
He has been looking again at his book “to steel myself agai 
the leaving her.” If he had held er opinions he would have 
found an excuse in some other kind of sophistry. A thoughtful 
writer has expressed a doubt whether the Sermon on the Mount 
will long survive the Apostles’ Creed. It is not known how far 
practical morality depends on dogmas with which it has for 
centuries been associated ; but for the present dissentients from 
the ancient creed are not ordinarily found to be criminals. No 
one has hitherto been induced to commit a base act because he 
has fancied himself to automatic of 
ar in the story gratified his passion, and then escaped 
distrrocable consequences, not as a philosophic Quietist, but 
because he preferred pleasure to pain. 
Leaving the unhappy Eva to be an exile from her home, and 
a supposed suicide, Edgar disappears for five years from the 
neighbourhood. At the end of that time he returns in disguise 
and with a changed name, but he is immediately recognized 
several of the neighbours, including the farmer who loves Eva's 
sister Dora. Edgar or Harold, not knowing that Eva has secretly 
returned to her father’s house, becomes engaged to Dora. The author 
has oddly furnished the suspicious villagers with conclusive proof 
of the stranger's identity with the hated Edgar. During his earlier 
visit he had, in a spirit of underbred insolence, thought fit to call 
Dobson, the rustic lover, by the name of “ Dobbins.” In denying 
that he is the culprit he once more repeats the insult, and neither 
he nor his rival perceives that he has unwittingly divulged his 
secret. The story now rapidly approaches the foreseen conélusion. 
The former lovers accidentally meet in the presence of Dora, and 
Eva dies on the spot. The drama ended with Edgar's igno- 
minious ejection from the farm. The poem has a more graceful 
and a touching end. Eva said to him with her last breath, 
“ Make her happy and I forgive you.” Edgar, now called Harold, 
takes advantage of her words to press his suit on Dora:— 


ane I wished, if you—— 
Could love me, could be brought to love me, 
you. 


As I loved 
What then ? 
I wished ; I hoped— 
To make—to make— 
What did you hope to make ? 
*Twere best to make an end of my lost life, 
O Dora, Dora! 
What did you hope to make ? 
Make, I cannot find the 
make, word—forgive— 


For what? To whom? 
To him [her father] ; to you. 
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— 
Dora. To him, to me? 


No, not with all wealth, 
Your land, your fife—out in the Sercest storm 
That ever made ecrth tremble, he nor I. 


The shelter of your roof—not for one moment— 
Nothing from you. 
Sunk in the deepest pit of pauperism, 
Pushed from all doors, as if we bore the plague, 
Smitten with fever in the open field, 
Laid famine-stricken at the gates of Death. 
Nothing from you. 
orgave, ive you ever 

Forgive yourself, you ~ + lower and baser 
Than even I can well believe you. Go! 

(He lies at her feet. Curtain falls.) 


In an experiment which in its original form was not successful 
the true poet's genius redeems a partial failure. The conclusion of 
poem is not the only beautiful passage which it contains, and 
the songs have the true lyrical stamp. If The Promise of May 
will scarcely increase Lord Tennyson’s fame, it is not unworthy to 
rank with the less ambitious portion of his poems. 
The Dramatic Monologue of Locksley Hall: Sixty Years After, 
will have for all readers .a peculiar interest in addition to its 
tical value. The poem, which now receives a supplement, has | 
—- been the most popular of Lord Tennyson's early lyrics ; 
monologue also was essentially dramatic. All its eloquence, 
all its rich description, all its wild and daring ‘ancy, were prompted 
and coloured by the ionate egotism of the disappointed and 
indignant lover. The concentration of his thoughts on himself, 
which had ed him that his Amy was the first of the two 
to shun her love, explains the wild injustice of his denunciation 
of his commonplace rival. The g caprice of a longing for 
savage life is an exaggeration of angry feeling working on an 
imaginative temperament. The sanguine aspirations which are 
interspersed among outbursts of ir are not less characteristic 
and personal. It was the former inmate of Locksley Hall, and not 
the to whom he owes his existence, who spoke of commerce 
ucted in the upper air by 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales. 


Long after the first publication of Locksley Hall, Victor Hugo 
concluded the first t= of the Legend othe Ages with an 
anticipation of a similar transfer of human life from the earth to 
the sky. The English poet was on this occasion the better artist 
in presenting a chimerical vision, not as appearing to himself, but 
the person of an imaginary . Sixty years after the 

of the wrathful rhapsodist from ey Hall, there 

is no longer any question of aerial navigation. The story of the 
intervening time, with its two generations, is shortly and incidentally 
told. The same , now eighty years old, addresses his 
grandson, who has, it seems, like himself been deserted by the 
object of his love for a richer suitor. The old man, still, as in 
former days, absorbed in himself, treats the grandson's misfortune 
with contemptuous indifference. His own experiences are serious 
enough to occupy his memory and his thoughts. The old and the 
oung man to attend on the morrow the funeral of Amy's 


All in white Italian marble, looking still as if she smiled, 

Lies my Amy, dead in childbirth, dead the mother, dead the child, 
Dead—and sixty years ago, and dead her husband now, 

I this old white-headed dreamer stoopt and ki her marble brow. 


The soliloquist, as he may be called, though he has one silent 
hearer, now izes the worth of the “ honest rustic Squire and 
kindly landlord” whom he had once so savagely denounced. He 
tells his grandson to follow the example of the last owner of 
Locksley Hall, who 

Strove for sixty widowed years to help his homelier brother men, 

e 


The speaker had lost 


One with whom pens Pr my life in golden ence ran, 
She with all the charm of women, she ite all the breadth of man, 
Strong in will, and rich in wisdom, Edith, loyal, tender, sweet, 
Feminine to her inmost heart, and feminine to her tender feet. 
Very woman of very woman, nurse of ailing body and mind, 

She that linked again the broken chain that bound me to my kind. 


A sailor son, father of the young heir of Locksley, had died in 
the discharge of his duty :— 
Beautiful was death in him, who saw the death, but kept the deck ; 
Saving women and their babes, and sinking with the sinking wreck. 
The family history, told in brief and sufficient detail, naturally 
introduces the more general reflections of the thoughtful veteran. 
The hopes which had inspired him in the midst of his youthful 


sorrow are, even more than his 
pa we personal feelings, by age 
Half the marvels of my morning, tri over time and space, 


Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage, into commonest commonplace. 

It is possible that his sympathies might now not be stirred 
even by a flight of manageable balloons, if traffic hare h taken 
through the air, Whether his gloomy tics are shared by 
the poet it would be impertinent to inquire. Lord Tennyson, 
though he has never been an active politician, takes occasion from 
time to time to express his judgment on passing events and pendi 

i The hopes or the fears of person: represen 


his poems are exclusively their own. It is evident that in the 
Present instance he has resumed the thread of his youthful 


fiction, and that the hesitating of evil is the same who 
long since “ saw the days porn to 

Yearning for the excitement which the comi would 

Eager-hearted as = when first he leaves his father’s field. —_ 
It cannot be said that Lord Tennyson has imagined an impossible 
pessimist. There are dangers abroad which may well alarm ob- 
servers whose nerves are not yet relaxed by the influence of eighty 
years. It is from the point of view of an aged and once 
man that one of two survivors of the family of Locksley Hall -is 
supposed to look at the world. He is not an enthusiast for uni- 
versal suffrage, or for democratic despotism, and he still uses the 
strong language to which he was accustomed in his youth. Of the 
honest dupes of popular orators he speaks with personal respect as 

Truthful, trustful, looking upward to the practised hustings-liar. 


In his unfayourable judgment of agitators he cannot be said to 
stand alone. If the hero of Locksley Hall was to be resuscitated, 
it was not to be ted that he would measure his words. Yet 
the political or social apprehensions of an imaginary prophet of 
evil are not so well worth discussing as the poetical treatment of 
a novel and yet familiar subject. The music in which the “ islands 
at the gateway ” of the day were once described is still at the poet’s 
command. It is still deemed possible to imagine a peaceful world 


when 
Robed in universal harvest up to either pole she smiles 
Universal ocean softly washing all her warless isles. 


THE SURGEONS’ COMPANY.* 


N the first quarter of the present century, when the College of 
Su become firmly established, and the troubles of 
the old Company in the Old Bailey were long enough gone by to 
become interesting, Carwardine projected a history of its vicissi- 
tudes. From inability to obtain access to the records of the 
barbers, with whom the s had been so long associated, he 
was obliged to abandon the task. His manuscript, so far as it had 
ne, fell eventually into the hands of John Flint South, the well- 
own surgeon of St. Thomas's Hospital. on whose death, in 1882, 
his collections for its completion were sent to the Royal Coll 
of Surgeons by Mrs. South. Here, roy examined 
competent authorities, it has been edited by Mr. Power, and forms, 
with a few additional notes and an introduction, the portly volume 
before us. Unfortunately for the reader, it contains only careful notes, 
which will have to be digested and worked into a continuous 
narrative before it can be said that anything like a history of the 
craft of surgery in England, or even in London, has been written. 
The late Henry Thomas ae Memorials of London might have 
been considered the model of the compiler, as well as one of his 
sources of information, if Mr. Power did not inform us that Mr. 
South and Mr. Riley must have actually worked side by side at 
the Guildhall, yet that Mr. South’s translations of the earlier 
notices of the barbers and barber-surgeons differ in many respects 
from those given by Mr. Riley. The materials thus gathered 
were only in part written out. The first two —— were 
finished, and are here printed as they came into Mr. Power's 
hands ; but they do not give us reason to regret the more scrappy 
condition of the rest. A disquisition on the surgical methods of 
the Druids is as much out of place in a modern book as if we 
began an essay on the Cléture in Parliament by an essay on the 
devotion of Curtius in the Roman Forum. But there are better 
things than this in the book; and we can quite agree with Sir 
James Paget and Mr. Power that it is very desirable that the 
notes here printed should be made accessible to students generally. 
The history of the old City Company can be deduced from them ; 
and though the growth and final establishment of the modern 
ideal of a College of Surgeons is rather sketched in outline than 
drawn in detail, it is possible without much difficulty to come to 
this very satisfactory conclusion—namely, that surgery, as a 
science, and perhaps, too, in a sense as a fine art, has made more 
advance since the present century dawned than it had made in all 
the preceding centuries since the School of Salerno dedicated its 
work to the King of the English. : 

The conjunction of the names of barbers and of surgeons is not 
So curious as it appears at first sight, and Mr. South adds another 
to the reasons which influenced their connexion. The barber, in 
an age when bleeding was the remedy first resorted to in almost 
every case of illness, was a useful neighbour. He could at 
least bleed the patient, and perhaps shave his head and cup 
him before = physician =~ es to — There are many 

le now alive who remember when, especially in remote 

was thought, not only the best, but the obvious, 
the necessary, thing to do when any one fell sick, whatever the ail- 
ment. Much more in the thirteenth century, when Pope 
Boniface VIII, and later, when Pope Clement V., formally sepa- 
rated surgery from physic, and forbade the clergy to practise it, 
the barbers were ready at hand to learn, under the direction of the 
only educated people of the time; and “the priests,” says Mr. 
South, “still kept their hold upon the art.” eir servants the 
barbers, having been om to shave heads and perform minor 
operations, soon qualifi mselyes ; and ecclesiastics, debarred 
by Pope Innocent III. from undertaking anything which involved 

* Memorials of the of Surgery in England. From Materials com- 
piled tr Johm ty Powers with an Introdue- 
tion by Sir James Paget, Bart. London: Cassell & Co. 1886. 
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the shedding of blood, yet anxious not to hand over their practice 
to the Jews, found in “ barber-chirurgeons ” ready allies. 

A Barbers’ Guild existed in London as early as 1308 at least. 
Probably, like all other trades, it had its organization long before 
that date. Mr. South found no trace of its original formation, 
and adds that “it did not attain to the rank of a Company for 
many subsequent years,” which seems to surprise him. One of 
the first surgeons we hear of is John le Spicer. Le prac- 
tised in Cornhill, and rashly undertook to cure ‘Thomas 
of Shene of “a certain enormous and horrible hurt on the right 
side of the jaw.” But Thomas was not to be cured by surgery; 
and the unhappy Spicer, being brought up before the mayor, 

, and chorift in 1354, is tried before three other surgeons, 
and “the prior of Hogges,” as assessors, and found to have been 
guilty of negligence and want of skill, “whereby the said injury 
under his care became apparently incurable.” Mr. South tra 
the beginnings of London surgery from this point with great care, 
and quotes the forms of admission to practice by the civic autho- 
rities—not, as he seems to think, before the Court of Aldermen, 
but before the “full bustings.” The City appointed surgeons as 
inspectors “ to make faithful oversight of all others, both men and 
‘women, occupied in cures or using the art of surgery.” In 1492 
the “ crafte of Surgeons,” or, as Mr. South and his editor prefer to 
call it, the Guild, received a grant of arms; and the Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company, after a somewhat stormy youth, was set on 
a firm base by Henry VIII. in 1530, through the good offices of 
Sir Thomas More. In 1540 an Act was passed to unite and 
incorporate the two bodies, and the delivery of the Act, when 
it had received the Royal assent, forms the subject of the 


famous picture by Holbein which is now the greatest treasure 


of the Barbers’ Company. Their members had the wit to arrange 
for its retention when the surgeons finally left them in 1745. 
The chapter which contains Carwardine’s account of the picture, 
with Mr. South’s additional notes, is one of the must interesting 
in the book. We can only notice here some facts which seem to 
help us to the exact date at which it was painted. Thomas 
Vicary, who receives the document from the King’s hands, was 
Master of the Barbers’ Company in 1531. This cannot well be 
the date of the picture, for many reasons which are clearly set 
forth. But the same Vicary was Master of the united Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company in 1542, and on subsequent occasions. It is 
more than probable, therefore, that the picture was painted 
between 1542 and 1543, the year of Holbein’s death. “It is 
possible, however,” adds the author, “that the painting is merel. 
commemorative, the separate studies being incorrectly min 
together after Holbein’s death.” This seems a very gratuitous 
supposition. If the picture is not by Holbein, it is not worth 
making such a fuss about, only that in this case we must find 
some other painter capable of it. That it can be made 
up of scraps, like Mr. South’s book, is impossible if the following 
account of the fabric of the picture be correct:—‘ It is an oak 
nel, measuring within the frame ten feet two inches in width, 
about six feet in height, is finely coloured and elaborately 
finished.” As early as 1617 it was a celebrated “table of paint- 
ing,” and in 1668 Pepys mentions it as being the “ great picture 
olbein.” A fine cartoon, formed of some of the portraits in 
same picture, separately drawn and pasted down upon a 
canvas lining, is in the modern College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. It was bought in 1786 in a sale of the pictures of M. 
Desenfans, who was the collector of the Dulwich Gallery, and 
cost the College fifty guineas, and as much for cleaning and 


ng. 
The great difficulty in the way of surgical education in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was the want of some legal 
provision of subjects for anatomical dissection. A Readership of 
anatomy was established in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and on 
the final separation of the Barbers and Surgeons, the latter 
took up their quarters in a new house close to Newgate in the Old 
Bailey, as much for the convenience of obtaining the bodies of 
malefactors as for any other purpose. In 1684 the Surgeons had 
begun to agitate for separation, but the movement did not come 
to anything until a final effort was made sixty years later, and in 
1745 the Surgeons’ Company was formally constituted by Act of 
Parliament. The Barbers retained almost everything, including 
the endowments, that had been most valuable, but the anatomy 
foundations went, of course, with the Surgeons, The Surgeons’ 
Company was never very flourishing. True the privil 
and social status of surgeons were improved and defined, and both 
lectures and examinations for license were held with regularity in 
a new hall, of which many views remain. The design was by 
Kent, and was strictly classical, and was carried out by Jones, 
an architect of whom we know little except that he was not 
“ Tnigo Jones.” One of the first duties of the new Company, 
on meeting in their new hall, was “ to consider of the disposal 
of the bodies of three persons, who, it was expected, would 
in a few days be executed for murther.” In 1780, owing pro- 
bably as much to mismanagement and carelessness as anything 
else, the Company became so poor as to be almost bankrupt, 
With great exertions it was relieved, and in 1786 we find the 
famous John Hunter connected with it. Ten years later it 
was again in difficulties. An irregular meeting of the Court seems 
to have developed into a formal breach of the provisions of the 
Act of. Parliament; an attempt to reconstruct the Com ny 
was defeated by Lord Thurlow, and business was at a standet 
in 1797 when the Old Bailey house had been sold for only 2,100/. 
and a new house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields had been bought for 


5,500/, At last, however, in 1800, after a long series of vicissitudes 
for which we must refer to Mr. South's book, the members of the 
old Company were incorporated as the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and in 1821 even the old names of “ master and governors ” were 
abandoned for “the more high-sounding titles of president and 
vice-presidents when the College received a supplemental charter 
from George IV.” At this point Mr. South and his editor have 
left the narrative of the rise and progress of the Craft. A full 
appendix and a meagre index, with some excellent plates, complete 
a very useful, if not a very entertaining, volume. Like the works 
of Mr. Riley, Mr. Cripps, and others, which we have from time 
to time reviewed in these columns, it will be more popular with the 
compiler and the literary pirate than with the general reader. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


HAT Ouida has written fascinating books in the course of her 
literary career no one will deny, and that in most of her 
writings traces may still be met of her old charm is also true 
enough, but unluckily they are more and more crowded out by 
affectation and bad taste. Her latest venture is a record of the 
sayings and doings of a “‘ House Party” gathered at Surrenden 
Court during a summer's holiday, if such a word can be applied to 
persons so utterly innocent of any employment but mischief as 
those Ouida describes. The surroundings are of the usual sort, 
all painted glass and old oak, gilded leather and silken hangings, 
ld and silver inkstands appertaining formerly to Madame de 
arabére (fit patroness for such a household), a sécrétaire painted 
by Fragonard, and a dado of genuine Louis XV. fans. The idea 
of genuine Louis XV. fans as common as Japanese handscreens 
is refreshing—even in a novel! 

The characters are as completely Ouida’s as the furniture, and 
their morals and manners quite on a with those of the 
dramatists of the Restoration as described by Lord Macaulay. The 
~~ is carefully assorted by a hostess ‘‘ who's always run straight ” 

erself, but makes “‘an Agapemone of her house to = her friends,” 
to quote the opinion of one of the guests aforesaid. In sober truth, 
the party at Surrenden improve even on good King Arthur's 
golden days, when, if “two were in love with other men’s wives, 
one was in love with his own”; for here the one even has suc- 
cumbed to temptation, and, seeing he is the only man whose 
lawful love is of the party, the effect becomes monotonous. How- 
ever, no great scandal results from what must certainly be called 
a “ mixed lot”; nothing, in fact, but a marriage, a couple having 
at last been found sufficiently freed from matrimonial and other 
fetters to go through the ceremony, though for some time it is 
doubtful if either can raise even the very small amount of re- 
spectability required by such a set to render the marriage service 
necessary. In short, the book is as witty, as absurd, and as un- 
wholesome as any book by the author or her school, which is 
saying a good deal. The only novelty is a trio of children as 
detestable as it ever entered into the heart of writer to conceive. 

Of Court Royal it is impossible not to appreciatively, 
even in spite of the illustrations. “ The old order changeth,” 
and on this moral the author of Mehalah has woven a story 
of cross-currents, as he tells in bis preface, so blended that results 
of the most (apparently) contradictory kinds come to pass natu- 
rally and as the inevitable consequences one of another—the 
little waif saved from the black mud of Sutton Pool coming at 
last to hold the fortunes of the Eveleighs in her hands, and 
eventually to reign as mistress in the grand old home from 
which they are ousted by the follies and the sin of the past and 
present generations. The Eveleighs, with their old feudal feelings 
of noblesse oblige in all things, even to their very follies, are a 
grand race whom it is impossible not to love, but they are 
anachronisms, survivals of a past and all but extinct race, as much 
as the Lithuanian wild cattle or the sea-serpent (if such a creature 
exist !), and it is but the course of nature that they should fulfil 
their motto and, decaying and waxing old, be ready to vanish away. 
Still, one is but feebly consoled for their disappearance by the 
promise of a new world composed of such people as the Rigsbys, 
the Cheeks, or even Mr. and Mra. Cheek-Rosevere. Lazarus the 
Jew, humanized by the wrong done him, and the desire for revenge 
passing even the love of money that at times overcomes him, does 
not, in spite of his business capacity, tit into the new world, so he 
too vanishes away, thanks to a couple of burglars and a black cat. 
The Eveleighs, the Duke wrapped in his tender sublime 
egotism, to Lady Grace, are all charming and lifelike, people 
whose acquaintance one must prize; so also are the Worthivales, 
execrabie man of business as the father indisputably is; the 
Cheeks, also, and the Rigsbys are living beings actuated by 
feelings one can understand ; but Joanna is simply a monster— 


* A House Party. By Ouida. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1887. 
By P. Bishop. London and New York: 
Spoilt by Matrimony. By E. Jahn. London: White & Co. 1886. 
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a beautiful, even a lovable one, but a monster, in other words an 
impossibility, nevertheless. The old and the new are shown in 
sharp contrast when Lady Grace and Joanna are brought together, 
but that the former should caimly t, as a natural thing, a 
young housemaid who speaks of herself as ‘‘ merely the child of 
the period, a representative of the coming ages,” and quietly 
observes, “ This it is which makes the old order fail, that every 
man under it was entangled in responsibilities to every man 
around him, above, below, and on his level, and was not free,” 
is possible only in a novel, and not particularly natural even there. 
The etatements may be true enough, but not even Board Schools 
have brought us to accept them as the genuine sentiments and 
expressions of our house and parlour maids. In fact, Joanna is 
as fabulous as the unicorn whose classical name is the foundation 
of Mr. Cheek senior’s mercantile success. All the same Court 
Royal is worth reading, and, if necessarily sad, yet it is a pleasant 
sadness without a touch of shame. 

The ist contains the adventures of a “ drummer” 
(Anglice, a traveller) for an American hardware firm, whose 
solvency and commercial honesty are insisted on to an extent that 
becomes almost a libel on the general run of Transatlantic com- 
merce. To “travellers” in the abstract no one can object; they 
are a hardworking, kindly race, very good company usually, 
notably one Mr. Thomas Smart; but the present specimen utterly 
belies the traditions of his profession, and is priggish and tiresome 
beyond endurance. He moralizes and preaches to every one to an 
extent that leaves one wondering how his “ earthly career ” is not 
prematurely cut short by one or other of the persons he desires to 
improve by his prosy well-worn platitudes. 
his course of over 400 closely-printed pages, “ converting” every 
one he comes in contact with, including the “ Psychologist ” him- 
self, who also is as priggish and argumentative as the drummer ; 
but still that may be forgiven, as it is the natural characteristic of 
an Agnostic—in novels at least. All the characters talk the 
very tallest and most wonderful talk. When young people “ in- 
terchange gazes,” a lady is described as looking “ as if she had a 
thundercloud imprisoned in her vitals,” and a gentleman recog- 
nizing a friend on board a steamer is said to “ shadow his victim,” 
a little mild astonishment at the resources of the English tongue 
in the bocca Americana may be forgiven. The women—we 
apologize, “ the ladies”—are as much endued with piety and 
priggishness as their husbands and brothers, and as fully and as 
tiresomely bent on the regeneration of mankind, whilst their 
pager of a joke and their idea of what constitutes such a 

ing are of so fearful and wonderful a nature as almost to con- 
= the yh as much as it ear themselves. 

Jhy Spotlt by Matrimony should be so named it is not to 
say, for really “ oo for Want of a Husband” mas gh 
aptest, if somewhat the coarsest, description of the heroine, 
Sophy Neville, the daughter of a re-married country squire, 
brought up by her uncle, on the latter's death refuses to return 
to her father's family on account of her stepmother (a lady 
sincerely to be pitied for the kinship, by the way), goes to 
Zurich to study medicine, and thence joins an ambulance in the 
Franco-German War. Of course she nurses a young and hand- 
some Prussian officer, who, as in duty bound, falls in love with 
her ; but she refuses him, being only willing to accept his friend- 
ship. Eventually she is tricked into an engagement with him by 
his mother, on whose death she retires to England, as a preli- 
minary to freeing herself from the supposed engagement. Here 
she contrives to rouse her sister's jealousy by her intercourse with 
the rector, a most unlovely cleric, who has formerly kissed and 
made love to Miss Lucy, but has declined marrying her on ac- 
count of his views respecting the celibacy of the clergy. These 
views, however, he contrives promptly to forget when with Sophy, 
and pro to her pour le bon motif. This is overheard by Lucy, 
who at once takes to her bed and semi-mad, committing 
suicide in such uncomfortable fashion as to lay her sister open to 
the suspicion of murder. Eventually all comes right for Sophy; 
her sister’s madness is made public; and, deciding that, after all 
matrimony is the proper end of woman, she marries the long- 
suffering entee—aed we wish him joy of his bargain! 

John Parmelee's Curse is an uncomtortable story of the effects 
of taking opium. First Mrs. Parmelee takes to it, and runs away 
for no very clear reason ; then her husband takes to it, to keep 
himself on the same level as his wife, though what particular 
benefit he expected either her or himself to derive from the pro- 
ceeding is hard to say. Then they all wander about after one 
another till they are brought up short in a police-court, on account 
of a robbery of the bank of which John Parmelee is manager ; and 
eventually, by means of a wonderful little girl, and a still more 
wonderful little street Arab, things smooth themselves. Mr. 
Parmelee gives up opium a as casually as be seems to have 
taken it up; and they settle down—barring Mrs. Parmelee, who 
dies—in a state of “as you were,” and everybody is satistied— 
except the reader, who is left wondering why his feelings should 
have been so uselessly harrowed. 

The Nine of Hearts and mor Secret are two shilling stories, 
and not bad of their sort. Indeed, if we had not had Bootles’ 
Baby and Houp-la ! before, we should have called Miynon’s Secret 
very pretty. It is too spun out, and hangs on a painfully slender 
threads but Bootles, Lucy, and little Mignon are to the fore; and, 
after all, that trio are sure to afford t entertainment for a 


spare half-hour when theiradventures are told by so sympathetic a 
nicler as John 8 
The Nine of Hearts 


Winter. 
essentially a drama of the Law Courts, 


However, he fulfils. 


and the unravelling of the web in which the luckless hero 
has contrived to —- himself produces much the same in- 
terest that in days of old we gave to the detective stories of the 
characters themselves it is im~- 
possible to feel any overwhelming personal interest; they are so 
evidently virtuous and so evidently foreordained to Seautal 
happiness that it is not n to turn to the last page to set 
one’s feelings at rest before giving one’s whole mind and attention 
to the marvellous cryptogram of which the card above-named in 
some inscrutable fashion furnishes the key. The book is con- 
venient in size and print. 


EARTHQUAKES.* 


F all classes of natural phenomena With which man has 

had to deal in his pursuit of knowledge, the most singular 
in several respects is that embracing “ earthquakes,” “ earth- 
tremors,” and “ earth-pulsations.” These have attracted or rather 
compelled his attention from the dawn of existence on this planet, 
held him in anxious expectation throughout all the ages, and still 
even in the days of Humboldt and Darwin they remain partially 
shrouded in a mystery which science vainly attempts to resolve. 
Without reference to a complete bibliography of earthquakes, we 
may safely say that a list of only the principal works written 
on the abject would astonish most of our readers, not only by 
the number of the writers, but the weight of their authority. 
Twenty years ago Professor Perrey, of Dijon, gave a list of 
1,837 works on seismology. Two years afterwards Mr. Mallet 
supplemented this catalogue in one of the Reports of the British 


Association. In the Transactions there were issued 
during the last century nearly two hundred separate articles on 
earthquakes, 


Before the days of Darwin and Humboldt, not to go so far back 
as Aristotle, a name of perennial recurrence in the annals of 
natural science, it appears that Hooke in 1690 attempted to ex- 
plain earthquake phenomena to the Royal Society; and, more 
recently, that Dr. Thomas Young spoke of their motion being 
vibratory, suggesting that it was “ propagated through the earth 
nearly in the same manner as a noise is conveyed through the air.” 
A similar theory was advocated by Gay Lussac. The first accurate 
definition of an earthquake, however, is due to Mr. Robert Mallet, to 
whose efforts in the investigation of physical causes n to 
establish this “guiding hypothesis” we must largely attribute the 
fact that seismology now bes rank among the sciences. An earth- 
quake, according to Mr. Mallet, is ‘ the transit of a wave of elastic 
compression through the crust of the earth from any centre or 
centres of impulse.” In other words, an earthquake is caused by a 
shock inflicted on the solid earth at some point below its surface. 
It should be added that, besides those waves of elastic compression 
some recent authorities find evidence of “waves of elastic dis- 
tortion.” Theory, however, standing alone must be regarded 
askance. What then has been deduced from experiment? At 
Tokio, in Japan, Professor Milne and Mr. Gray in 1880 conducted 
a series of experiments on the vibrations produced in the earth’s 
crust by the tall of a heavy mass of iron from various heights. 
Afterwards Professor Milne confirmed the conclusions arrived at 
by exploding dynamite at various depths under the ground by 
means of electricity. In both cases the general result was that 
two distinct sets of vibrations were caused by the blow or shock— 
one normal and the other transverse—with a velocity in the former 
case of about 440 ft., and in the latter 350 ft. per second. So 
early as 1851 Mr. Mallet himself reported on earth-vibrations 
artificially produced—namely, that in sand the velocity was over 
800 ft., in contorted rock at Holyhead nearly 1,100, and in solid 
granite over 1,600. His experiments showed, moreover, that the 
transit velocity increases with the intensity of the initial shock. 
The third and last observer was General Mallet, U.S.A. He 
ascertained that explosions beneath d water give a higher 
velocity than similar explosions este dlliot water; (2) that 
the velocity of a wave of tremor varies with the initial shock ; 
(3) that the velocity diminishes with the advance; and (4) that 
the movements of the earth’s crust are complex, consisting of many 
short waves tirst increasing and then decreasing in amplitude. 

We now reach a more interesting, and what some readers may 
consider a more valuable, stage of our inquiry into earthquake 
phenomena—narrely, the bearing of actual observations upon the 
theory. What is the actual record of earthquakes as to direction, 
intensity, duration? What are the observed effects upon build- 
ings, on land generally, and on masses of water? (1) The ordi- 
nary earthquake consists of a quick succession of “ backward and 
forward motions of the ground”; or, to quote Mr. Mallet, “ first a 
trembling, then a severe shock or several in quick succession, and 
then a trembling rapidly becoming insensible.” By instrumentsit 
has been shown that the ground may move in two or more direc- 
tions ; and these, though severally rectilinear, will sufficiently explain 
the torsion action described by some observers, as well as the term 
vorticosi applied by both Mexicans and Italians. (2) As to the 
duration of earthquakes, the Japanese record a tremor A.D. 745 
which lasted sixty hours, and in a.D. 977 a succession of tremors 
which continued for 300 days. At Lima, in 1746, 200 shocks 
occurred in 24 hours; at Honduras, in 1850, 108 in a week; in 
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the island of St. Thomas, in 1868, 283 during about ten hours) 
and at San Salvador, in 1879, more than 600 within ten days. 
Other instances are on record where the tremors succeeded each 
other at certain intervals; and we need only quote Humboldt’s 
observation of iodic shocks at Vesuvius and Pichincha, 
which occurred fom 20 to 30 seconds before each eruption of 
vapour and ashes. In Japan, Professor Milne noted the duration of 
an earthquake to be a minute and a half; while another observer 
on flat und found it four minutes and a half. (3) Some 
remarkable observations have occurred in connexion with mines. 
Thus, at Marienberg in the Saxon Erzgebirge shocks have 
been felt underground that were not noticed on the surface; at 
Fahlun and Presburg, again, in 1823, an earthquake felt above 
ground was the miners. At Colorado, although 
on a particular day twenty-four shocks occurred at the surface, 
nothing was observed in the mines. Mr, Milne reports of Taka- 
shima Colliery, in Japan, that it is seldom shocks are felt under- 

und. Finally, when the great earthquake of Lisbon occurred, 
Or 55, thore were sensible vibrations in Derbyshire, not only on 
the surface but also at the bottom of the lead mines, (4) An 
important class of observations relates to buildings. Mr. Darwin 
noted that “the earthquake at Conception in 1835 threw over 
mainly those walls which stood at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the earthquake-wave. The same was observed by Mr. 
Mallet in regard to the earthquake at Naples in 1857. At 
Belluno, again, in 1873, “houses similarly situated have suffered 
similarly in corresponding walls and corners; there is a certain 
kind of damage repeated everywhere, making splits in the 
S.W. and N.E. corners of the houses.” Mr. Milne has also 
made similar observations in Japan, and Mr. Mallet at Naples. 
In high buildings the vibrations caused by earthquakes are 
pees very sensible, and in one case at California we find a 
mill entirely overthrown. In countries liable to shocks, the con- 
struction of the houses has frequently been moditied to offer as 
little resistance as possible to the coming wave of vibration. 
Thus, in Caracas, the “city of earthquakes,” the houses in weer 
streets are bound together with iron girders; and when the Sout. 
Americans first saw the Spaniards building tall houses they told 
them, it is said (Phil. Trans. li, 1760), that they were building 
their own sepulchres, 

It is further to be noted with regard to the effects of earth- 
quakes upon buildings that from the multitudes of observations 
scarcely any positive general conclusion has been drawn as to 
the influence of the ground immediately beneath in modifying the 
tremors or in transmitting them in full force. At Jamaica, in 
1692, a compact limestone foundation saved a part of Port Royal ; 
and at Lisbon, in 1737, according to Mr. Sharpe, “ not a building 
on the secon limestone or on the basalt was injured.” Mr. 
Mallet, again, in his account of the Neapolitan earthquake of 
1857, one of the most valuable reports existing in seismic annals, 
says that more buildings were destroyed on the rock than on the 
loose clay. In the same description, however, among “ instances 
of almost complete immunity,” he gives Castelluccio placed on 
solid limestone and Petina perched on a mountain top. At 
Yokohama, in 1880, Mr. Milne observed that “ every house upon 
the high ground lost its chimney, whilst on the low ground there 
was scarcely any done.” Finally Humboldt asserts that 
the Cordilleras were more shaken by earthquakes than the o~-. 
He further noted that at San Domingo wells had been dug to 
weaken the effects of tremors and oscillations—a fact to be 
bracketed with Pliny’s remark that the Capitol of ancient Rome 
was saved by the Catacombs. 

Having now reviewed cursorily the largest class of observa- 
tions, we have next to consider the effects of earthquakes on our 
earth’s surface. There is, first of all, a long record of cracks or 

- fissures caused by the “emergence of the wave of shock on a 
free surface.” In 1880, at Yokohama, there occurred several of 
twenty to forty yards in length, but only from two to three inches 
wide ; and in the same year in the Philippines one fissure swal- 
lowed up a boat and another a child, At Port Royal (Gent. 
Mag., xx. 212), in 1692, many fissures shut again after opening, 
and several instances occurred of people perishing in them. Lyell 
quotes the remarkable case of a fissure formed by the Calabrian 
earthquake of 1783, more than 100 ft, broad and 200 ft. deep. 
In certain cases water or mud and gases have been ejected from 
the fissures; thus sulphurous fumes at New Zealand in 1855, at 
Oumana in 1797, Jamaica in 1692, and in New England in 1727. 
. At Lima, again, in 1865, occurred sulphuretted Paty ake and at 
- Pasto, 1834, stones were shot up from fissures then formed. In 
connexion with some of these facts there should be noted the 
effects produced in eprings, wells, and sometimes even in rivers. 
Thus the famous Lisbon earthquake was synchronous with strange 
disturbances in many wells and springs in France and other 
countries; the hot baths of Téplitz, in Bohemia, sent out mud 
- and considerable quantities of reddish ochre. More important, 
perhaps, among this class of phenomena are the movements 
on coast-lines and level tracts. Mr. Darwin is our principal 
authority on this point, and we “er only wee this Fa 9 
logical Observations (pp. 232-245), compared wi i e 
Frere’s account of wom = disturbances in the Indus Delta 
(Journ. R. Geog. Soc, xl. &c.) Many of the observations of sea- 
vibrations are equally significant. During the great Lisbon 
earthquake some ships felt the shock in the Atlantic at a 
‘ distance of fifty miles, and in 1868 an American ship, the 
» Wateree, was swept a quarter of a mile inland by an enormous 
Wave accompanying an earthquake. That wave inundated 


Arequipa, as both Lima and Callao were in 1724 and again in 
1746. Mr. Mallet has collected instances of sea-waves without 
earthquakes, which might be better treated under the head of 
“ earth-pulsations.” ith regard to the velocity of sea-waves, it 
was calculated from observations made in various parts of the 
Pacific, that the great one of 1868, so destructive on the South 
American coast, travelled at 511 ft. second. Another sea- 
wave in 1877 seems to have tra with almost the same 
eee should be the consid f 
summing up sho consideration of some princi 

results, scientific or quasi - scientific. First, 
determination of an earthquake’s “origin” or centre of impulse. 
This has been approximately done in some cases by observing the 
direction of motion over a wide area, or by noting the times of 
a shock at a large number of stations, and also by certain 
mathematical formule. Next, the depth of the “centrum,” a 
point fully discussed by Mr. Mallet, who concluded that thirty 
miles is the limit of depth for the origin of an earthquake. 
Seebach invented an independent method of estimating it. All 
attempts to connect earthquakes with the position of the moon, 
the spots of the sun, or the aurora have proved futile. Even 
voleanic eruptions can scarcely be said to have any direct con- 
nexion with them, unless in the sense that both may be due to a 
common cause. For, as Mallet says in one , “the forces of 
explosion and impulse are the same in both; they differ only in 
degree of energy or in the varying sorts and degrees of resistance 
opposed to them.” Humboldt’s conclusion was that both are due 
“to the reaction of the fiery interior of the earth upon its rigid 
crust.” Others, following him, assign as a more specific cause the 
action of outbursts of steam. Professor G. H. Darwin has 
calculated the vertical movement of a shore-line due to tidal 
loads, with the result that on the Atlantic we may have five 
inches of a fall or rise. He further showed, in 1882, that 
movements in the earth’s crust of considerable nitude may 
arise from fluctuations in barometrical pressure. . J. Car- 
ruthers suggests that tidal action may be a factor in seismic 
phenomena by the retardation it causes on the earth’s rota- 
tion. M. Joly, again, has investigated a connexion between 
earthquakes and revolving storms, by a consideration of the extra- 


‘ordinary decrease of atmospheric pressure which has been observed 


at their centres. The general sense of mankind must, however, 
incline to seek within the earth for the origin of force, whether 
seismic or volcanic, or both in one. The majority of such explo- 
sive efforts occur beneath the sea, and are probably due to the 
admission of water through fissures to the heated rocks beneath. 
Others are produced by the sudden fracture of rocky strata, 
attributable in certain cases to stresses which are caused by 
elevatory pressure. 

Such, then, are the leading results of past and recent earth- 
quake investigation as set forth in the masterly and interesting 
volume of Professor Milne. He himself has probably done more 
than any man living to improve methods and apparatus for obser- 
vation, and to find a scientific explanation of these crust move- 
ments, which, whether as simple tremors or as distinctive shocks, 
are almost without cessation agitating this old earth of ours. 
Professor Milne has done real service in bringing together into so 
handy a form so trustworthy and instructive an account of all that 
is known on the subject up to the present. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND, 1689-1886,* 


N? weapon that the loyal members of the Church of England 
can use in her defence is more effective than the exposition 
of her history. As in matters that concern the State, itself in a 
large measure the creation of the Church, no one can form a just 
estimate of the character and value of our political institutions 
unless he has previously studied the history of the Constitution, so 
in the case of the Church no one can understand what she is un- 
less he has learnt what she has been in past times, nor without 
such knowledge is any one competent to pronounce on the place 
she holds, the liberties she claims, or the rights she is called upon 
to vindicate. Her enemies trust to the ignorance of those to whom 
they make their appeals, and it cannot be denied that they take 
full advantage of it. The duty of Churchmen is plain and nt ; 
it is incumbent on them to arm themselves with the Soe: 
that will enable them to defeat such unscrupulous tactics, and to 
strengthen others by enlightening them as to their true nature. 
The volumes before us are therefore to be welcomed as a praise- 
worthy attempt to supply such knowledge, and are, as those 
who are uainted with the smaller book the Rev. A. H. 
Hore has published on English Church History will be prepared 
to hear, the work of one in many respects well fitted for the task 
he has undertaken. Mr. Hore’s arrangement is excellent, his 
style is unaffected, and he has given us a large number of bio- 
graphical details. At the same time it must be said that he has 
not succeeded in imparting any life to the persons he introduces 
to his readers, and that his book is therefore somewhat heavy 
reading, Widely different as the phases are through which the 
ean Sten from the accession of William III, to the 
present day, the period has acertain common character. It has 
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witnessed the birth, the growth, and the completion of religious 
toleration; the advance of Nonconformists from demands for 
liberties to demands for privileges; their efforts, too often suc- 
cessful, to gain a share in the exclusive rights and possessions of 
the Church ; and, lastly, the clamour of a small but noisy clique 
for changes that would destroy her position as the National 
Church, that would cripple her powers of usefulness, and would 
make so serious a break in the continuity of our national life as 
would amount to nothing short of a revolution. Mr. Hore has 
a a full and careful account of these matters. He clearly 
ys down what the Toleration Act did, and what it did not do, 
for Dissenters, though the remark that the “Act completely 
altered the terms of the alliance between Church and State,” 
together with much that follows it, appears open to question. The 
theory of an Established Church does not, we think, preclude the 
State from granting protection to sectarian worship ; and we can- 
not allow that legal protection amounts to establishment in any 
sense that will justify the conclusion that “ the Revolution either 
disestablished the Church, or it established Dissent alongside of it.” 
The mischievous tendency of the Comprehension Bill is well 
pointed out; it was hateful to the great body of the clergy, and 
was disliked by the Dissenters; its optional clauses would have 
uced endless confusion, and there can be no doubt that it 
would have led to further demands and even more disastrous con- 
cessions, The was one of attempts at comprehension and 
ecclesiastical union chiefly because it was an age of polemics. If 
the Whigs and Low Churchmen hoped to reinforce their party 
favouring the “ Protestant interest,” better Churchmen like 
ake thought later of a possible agreement with the Gallican 
Church, and the Nonjurors believed that they might raise them- 
selves from insignificance by a union with the Church of the 
East. Mischievous, therefore, as the Comprehension scheme was, 
the conduct of its promoters should not be judged over-harshly. 
Unfortunately Mr. Hore does injustice to his case by the tone he 
adopts in speaking of those whom he considers, often justly, 
though sometimes, we think, unjustly, to have been enemies of 
the Church at this period, though when he comes to later times he 
writes moderately, and, indeed, generously, of men with whom, as 
a High Churchman, he can have little sympathy. After quoting 
Burnet’s description of the “ men of Latitude ”—among whom, of 
course, are to be reckoned Tillotson, Tenison, Stillingfleet, and 
Patrick—he adds :—* The School was anti-dogmatic, and without 
any fixed system of theology. The negation of all objective truth 
entirely destroyed the doctrine of the indwelling in the Church 
of the Holy Ghost, as well as that of the authority of the 
Church.” It is scarcely necessary to point out the unfairness of 
this accusation, While the Latitudinarian divines held that the 
essentials of religion were few and simple, they were not anti- 
dogmatic even in matters they held to be non-essentials, though 
they refused to regard them as preventives to union. It is impos- 
sible to allow that they denied the existence of objective truth; 
though Tillotson believed that an error in a matter of faith might 
be innocent, he taught that doubt was unreasonable. We shall 
scarcely be suspected of an overweening admiration for the Latitu- 
dinarian bishops, but unjust and sweeping condemnations defeat 
their own purpose. Although the alliance between reason and 
religion imparted a special glory to the theological works of this 
period, it brought with it no small amount of danger, and the re- 
mark that the Deists “followed the path mapped out by the Lati- 
tudinarian bishops” is, in one sense, strictly true. Considerable space 
is devoted to the doctrinal controversies of the eighteenth century. 
This subject, however, has been treated so admirably by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen from one standpoint and by the Revs. C. J. Abbey and 
J. i. Overton from another, that it is no disparagement to Mr. 
Hore’s work to say that, while it appears to owe much to their 
labours, it can scarcely bear comparison with what they have given 
us, The prevalence of heretical publications was one of several 
causes that made the silencing of Convocation a specially serious 
step. How far it was justified by circumstances we cannot stay to 
discuss, though we may observe that sufficient weight is hardly 
given here to the dangers that threatened the Church from the 
violent disputes between the two Houses. 

Mr. Hore’s remarks on the secession of the Nonjurors are, on 
the whole, judicious. While he dwells on the manifold virtues 
of the great men among them, he sees the weakness of their posi- 
tion and the mistake they made in withdrawing from communion 
with the Church, At the same time, he overrates the loss the 
Church sustained in their secession, and he tells us very little 
about them. Indeed, his knowledge of the earlier part of his 

iod is not so minute or accurate as we could wish. He trusts 

too much to the work of others. A curious example of this 
occurs in his notice of Atterbury, where we read:—“In May 
1687, Obadiah Walker, the Romanist Master whom James II. had 
obtruded on University College, under the assumed name of 
Abraham Woodhead, published a pamphlet entitled ‘Some Con- 
siderations on the Spirit of Martin Luther and the Original of the 
Reformation.’” It did not need the reference at the foot of the 
page to the Dictionary of National Biography to inform us as to 
the source of these bl As Mr. C, E. Doble called attention 
to them last year in a letter which appeared in the Academy on the 
article in the Dictionary on Atterbury, it will be enough for us to 
remind our readers that Obadiah W was not “obtruded” by 
any one; that Wood tells us that “ he might have been elected in 
1665, but refused it”; and that “he accepted of that office [the 
ne)” in 1676, nine years before James came to the 
throne; that Abraham Woodhead was the real name of the 


author of the “ Discourse” in question, a person we should have 
imagined not likely to be unknown to any student of the period. 
As the blunders have been ted, we repeat so much of Mr, 
Doble’s correction of them. e confess that we are not aware 
of Mr. Hore’s authority for the statement that “ Dr. Bury, Rector 
of Exeter College, was deprived by the Visitor, Dr. Trelawney, 
for publishing a work entitled The Naked Truth (sic).” If 
had consulted the Rev. C. W. Boase’s Register of the Rectors . . . of 
Exeter College, he would have found that Bury was deprived for 
opposing the Visitor, though it is likely enough that his book, 
which is entitled The Naked Gospel, and which was, Hearne tells 
us, publicly burnt, in some measure influenced the Lords to reject his 
appeal three years later. To pass to a different matter, we observe 
that Mr. Hore confuses the colonists of Plymouth with the colonists 
of Massachusetts, and that he describes the original settlers in Mary- 
land, many of whom were Protestants, as “ 200 Roman Oatholi 
families.” In defending the Church against those who blame her 
for the low condition into which she fell in the eighteenth century, 
he says that “the State swamped the Church, sometimes with 
Latitudinarian bishops, nearly always with bishops chosen on 
political rather than religious grounds, and it deprived it of its 
synodal rights.” This is perfectly true, though, at the same time, 
we believe that the cause of the Church’s decline should be traced 
further back to the fact that in the days of her prosperity her 
cause became a mere party cry and her clergy, not wholly through 
their own fault, men-at-arms in the political combat. It is odd to 
find Atterbury’s banishment spoken of asa remarkable sign of 
“ the rapid decay that had overtaken” her; but then we are told 
that it is probable that the Bishop “was innocent of the charge 
brought against him.” It is, of course, open to any one to maintain 
that Atterbury did well to hold “ traitorous correspondence ” with 
James ; but that he did so is beyond all question. he condition of 
the Church during the Georgian period is stated without exaggera- 
tion. While the excellence of form and the capability for action 
remained, the body was dormant, and it was the object of Wesle 
“not to form a new Church, but to effect a revival in the Chure 
of England on the rules and principles of Catholic antiquity.” His 
= and the general character of early Methodism are well 
escribed, though more should have been said of the relation of 
the clergy towards the movement. A singularly well-balanced 
estimate is given of the Evangelical school. While Mr. Hore 
will not allow the lives and work of the early Evangelicals to be 
undervalued, and dwells on their piety and self-devotion, he points 
out their mistakes and shortcomings. The history of the Catholic 
revival is admirably treated; and, though the subject is a familiar 
one, we derived fresh pleasure from the brief and lucid record 
that is given of it here. It can never be insisted on too strongly 
that the Oxford movement did not aim at approximation to 
Rome, and, whatever may be thought of the statement that it is 
probable that it actually diminished the number of conversions, 
the facts given by Mr. Hore in his chapter on the “ Progress of 
the Church” during the last fifty years bear a noble testimony to 
the position the movement is entitled to hold in the hearts of 
Churchmen. It is strange to find scarcely any notice of the 
Broad Church party ; even the names of Robertson and Maurice 
are not mentioned, and, though the condemnation of Essays and 
Reviews is recorded, nothing is said of Dean Mansel and his 
famoas Bampton Lectures, A temperate account is given of the 
“Ceremonial Revival” and of the action of the Law Courts in 
cases of prosecution for alleged excess of ritual, and the proposal 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commissioners that there should be a 
Final Court of Appeal consisting only of lay judges is decidedly 
condemned, Although Mr. Hore’s concluding chapters, entitled 
“ Ecclesia Anglicana,” which contains a vindication of the con- 
ney | of the Church’s existence from the days of St. Augustine, 
and the “Church in Danger,” do not belong to the subject of 
this book, they form a vigorous contribution to the cause of 
Church Deience, and well deserve to be read with attention. 


DANTE’S COMMEDIA AND CANZONIERE.* 


thy publication of the very handsome volume which contains the 
first instalment of the result of Dean Plumptre’s long acquaint- 
ance with the works of Dante is one of the most important instances 
recently afforded of the fascination exercised by the great Italian 
—_ politician, and philosopher over his votaries. He says in 
is preface that he was thirty years ago led by Dean Church’s 
masterly essay on Dante to take up the study of his life and 
writings, and was thus induced to believe, like so many of his 
predecessors in the field of translation, that no adequate English 
version of Dante’s great poem had yet been produced. And he 
has arrived at the conclusion, in common with nearly half of 
them, that it is the duty of a translator to aim at the nearest 
ible analogue of the original of which the nature of the 
lish language admits, and that this is to reproduce the 
triple rhymes of the Italian. In fact, of the existing ver- 
sions of the whole or part of the Commedia, fifteen are in 
terza rima, fourteen are in k verse or some form of verse 


other than that of triple rhymes, and four are in prose. The . 


* The Commedia and Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri. A New Transla- 
tion, with Notes, Essays, and a ntroduction. By E. H. 
re D.D., Dean of Wells. Lon William Isbister, Limited. 
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Dean has taken stock of these; but, along with a few other un- | for which the persons there mentioned resorted to the Baths of 


important omissions, has not mentioned the very earliest English 
translation, but of the Inferno only, and in blank verse, by Mr. 
Charles Rogers, F.R.S. and F.A.S., a gentleman otherwise known 
as a virtuoso in art. It was printed, but probably was never 
actually published, and it bears the date of 1782. It is a very 
creditable performance, and may be contrasted with the latest 
translation, inasmuch as it has not a single note, whereas the 
Dean’s is the most heavily annotated of all ee English Pega 
and suggests comparison in this respect with the very copious an 
elaborate commentaries of Scartazzini. The Dean says that he 
has looked at all the other English versions to which he had 
access to see how the well-known inscription over the gate of 
Hell is rendered in them; and it cannot be pronounced that 
he has improved upon the oldest translator, who gives the first 
line as 

Through me you to the doleful city go; 
which the Dean renders 

Through me men pass to city of great woe ; 


and yet this gate is the one through which no men ever do pass, Dante 
himself being the only man who had ever entered it alive, and 
“men” in English not being an equivalent to “si” in Italian, or 
“Yon” in French. The line must also be noted as one of the fre- 
quently recurring ones in which the “a” or “ the”—which in 
good grammar usually precede an English substantive—do not 
appear, presumably because their due use would add a superfluous 
syllable to the metre in the line from which they are excluded. 

The Dean justly claims that his training as a divine, and as a 
theological writer, has given him some special and appropriate 

ualifications for dealing with the thoughts and intentions of 
te, and, in fact, upon all questions arising on literal, allegorical, 
moral, or mystical interpretation his commentary is one of great 
completeness. Hypermystical solutions are avoided, but no oppor- 
tunity is lost of explaining any meaning or allusion which comes 
within the large range just indicated ; and much learning and re- 
. search are shown in the references to authorities, and the collection 
of the opinions of preceding commentators. The historical and 
biographical notes are also very full and exhaustive. Ample 
reference is made to the means of illustration afforded by the other 
works of Dante, as well as from Aristotle, Aquinas, the Breviary 
and Missal of the Latin Church; by Latin classics, especially 
Virgil, Ovid, and Lucan; by Villani, and other chroniclers. But 
the astronomical indications which serve to denote the lapse of 
time during the journey through the Inferno and Purgatory are 
unduly slighted. In fact, little or no importance has been attached 
to them, and the labours of those who have thought them worthy 
of discussion meet with scant respect, But, as if to compensate 
for this neglect of astronomical lore, a new constellation has been 
invented. In the note to Pury. viii. v. 88, the Dean rather dis- 
dainfully touches upon the supposed identification of the three 
stars mentioned in that line with those known as “a in Eridanus, 
¢ in the Ship, and a in the Meridian.” The name of this newly- 
discovered constellation seems, indeed, to have something unfor- 
tunate about it, for within a few lines of the end of the Purgatory 
it is made to rhyme with “sight” and “light.” The epithet 
“bright” was doubtless intended to have been added, which 
would have made things right; but the fact that the line was not 
thus supplemented must have been inadvertently overlooked. 

The Life of Dante, or, as it is modestly called, the biographical 
introduction, which precedes the translation, has been prepared 
with great care, but does not altogether escape being an “ ideal 
biography.” Indeed, it would be extremely difficult to treat it 
otherwise, considering the paucity of ascertained facts in the career 
of the poet. It was to be expected that the Dean would continue 
to insist, as he has done before, upon the probability of Dante's 
journey to England and visit to Oxford, perhaps even to Wells. 

t it must not be assumed that Dante had himself actually been 
at every place mentioned by him. It would have been extra- 
ordinary if he had not been acquainted with the fact that the 
heart of Prince Henry of England was enshrined in Westminster 
(dn, 12, v. 120), as his murder at Viterbo was a matter of European 
celebrity, and all matters connected with it must have been espe- 
cially known in Italy, so that Dante need not have gone to England 
to learn it. In other arguments the reasoning proceeds ina circle, 
such as that Dante was at Wissant because it was the port of 
embarkation for England, and he came to England because he was 
at Wissant. One may safely believe that, if Dante had really 
crossed the Channel and been at the renowned University of 
Oxford, where er Bacon, one of his masters in physical science, 
had taught and died, some unmistakable traces of his visit to 
England would be found in bis works. Yet the Dean may be 
assured, and he is fond of legal phrases, that on such a question as 
this before any tribunal ot English critics the court would be 
with him most willingly, if only the least amount of real 
evidence could be produced in favour of his contention. 

The extent of Dante’s — knowledge of medical science 
seems to be made too much of. The assertion is confidently made 
that “in the nature of the case” admission to the Guild of 
Physicians and Apothecaries as a qualitication for holding public 
ottice implied an examination, and that Dante had actually prac- 
tised as a physician, Of this distinct traces also would have 
appeared in his works if the case had so been, and the passages 
cited from the Commedia are not strong enough to support the 
conclusion founded upon them. One instance cited (Jn. xiv. 
‘V. 79) involves an anachronism, and a misconception of the object 


Bulicame. 

The version itself is of uniform excellence, and the employment 
| of the triple rhymes in a language which affords so few facilities 
for that pu as lish does must have occasioned infinite 

difficulties and troubles, and have sorely taxed the verbal resources 
of the translator, as must have happened with his precursors in 
the same arduous enterprise. The marvel always is how it can 
be done at all, and it certainly can only be effected by the exercise 
of vast patience and ingenuity, and by eking out lines with super- 
fluous epithets which do not occur in the original. Mock stones 
have to be inserted along with the real ones in order not to leave 
| empty any of the sockets in the setting which has to be filled in. 
Tinsel must sometimes be tacked on to cover the bare places left 
in transferring the rich embroidery of the original to another 
und. Yet the Dean’s rhymes are never unfair or strained, but 
fis vocabulary is not large, and his diction, if often prosaic and 
seldom picturesque, is never disfigured by archaic or obsolete 
words, and some of his substitutions are made with extreme 
adroitness—as, for instance, when the line 


Che da mezzo quadrante a centro lista 


is replaced by the geometrical equivalent of 
. « line that doth bisect an angle right. 


But, as must almost inevitably be the case when the metre of the 
Italian is followed, the worst and weakest effects result from the 
addition of epithets to fill up the verse. What can be poorer 
than (Jn. i. p. 18)— 

Whose voice, through silence long, seemed hoarse and poor— 


of course to rhyme with “ sure” and “ obscure”; and, again 
(dn, xxiv. v. 75), when for 


Cosi git veggio, e niente affiguro, 
there is given 
So when I look, my sight is dim and poor. 
And similar instances could be multiplied without end. But it is 
only fair to the translation and the reader to let a portion of it 
be exhibited in full, and for this purpose the habitual selection 
shall be made of the conclusion of canto 5 of the Inferno :— 
“ Francesca,” so I spake, “thy miseries 
A pitying grief that makes me weep inspire. 
But tell me, in the time of those sweet sighs, 
The hour, the mode, in which love led you on 
Doubtful desires to know with epen eyes.” 
And she to me: “ A greater grief is none 
Than to remember happier seasons 
In anguish ; this ng Teacher well hath known: 
But if thou seek’st to learn what brought at last 
Our love’s first hidden root to open sight, 
I'll tell, as one who speaks while tears flow fast. 
It chanced one day we read for our delight 
How love held fast the soul of Lancelot ; 
Alone were we, nor deemed but all was right ; 
Full many a time our eyes their glances shot, 
As we read on; our cheeks now paled, now blushed ; 
But one short moment doomed us to our lot. 
For as we read how smile long sought for flushed 
Fair face at kiss of lover so renowned, 
He kissed me on the lips, as impulse rushed, 
All trembling; now with me for aye is bound. 
Writer and book were Gallehault to our will : 
No time for reading more that day we found.” 
And while one spirit told the story, still 
The other wept so sore, that, pitying, I 
Fainted away as though my grief would kill, 
And fell, as falls a dead man, heavily. 


There is an incongruous allusion to modern and English waye 
when a verdict of “ temporary insanity” is mentioned in a note as 
suitable to account for the suicide of Pier della Vigne; and, again, 
“Counsel for the Prosecution” figures as the heading to p. 139. 
A similar remark may be made on the observation that te's 
memories of rock-climbing were not those of a member of the 
Alpine Club, In the same way it jars on the feelings to bave 
the boyhood of Dante likened to that of John Stuart Mill. The 
magnificent description of an approaching storm in Jn. 9, v. 64 is 
much weakened in the translation. At Jn. 14, v. 34 “ scalpitar” 
is rendered “to plough up,” while in the note the true meaning 
is recognized. At Jn. 23, v. 118, “attraversato” is translated 
“impaled ” instead of lying across (the road)—which is necessary, 
too, for the meaning of the passage. The rendering of 

Lo lume era di sotto della luna (Jn, 26, 131) 
is correct, but commonplace— 

By which the moon’s inferior face was lit. 
How much better is Sibbald’s “the moon's face earthward,” or 
Cayley’s 

che That sheen by which the moon is underlined, 

or Warburton Pike's 

The beams that from the lower moon-disk pour. 
At Purg. 3, v. 29, the meaning of the lines 


Non ti maravigliar pit che de’ cieli 
Che I’ uno all’ altro raggio non ingombra, 


is made quite unintelligible when they appear as 


Wonder not more than that two separate rays 
Meet in the heavens, yet neither is delayed. 


But this belongs to the department of astronomy, of .which little 
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knowledge negeeee to have been ht for or acquired by the 
translator. the whole, the Dean's version of Dante in triple 
rhymes cannot be said to be either more poetical or more close 
to the original than those of several of his ecessors. But the 
apparatus of notes provided, especially on the points to which the 
most attention has been given, and the introductory matter cannot 
fail to be of | por value to students of Dante; and the appearance 
of the second volume, which is to contain the Paradise, transla- 
tions of the minor poems, and other matter, will be looked for 


A fair enough uction of the now familiar portrait in the 
Bargello officiates as the frontispiece to the present volume. It is 
not unpardonable to ascribe it in a general way to Giotto, but the 
soundest opinion is that it was probably the work of one of his 
scholars, and was not executed until the year 1337 ; and it should 
not be referred to as proving the public reputation gained by Dante 
when only a youth of twenty-five. 


IN THE WRONG PARADISE.* 
«“ HE Perilouses have no sense of humour—never had. I am 


entirely destitute of it myself.” This is the remark of a 


in one of Mr. Lang’s collected tales. A similar obser- 


vation might be as truly made by some of the narrators of 


the various ghost and adventure stories in this volume. “ The 
End of Phzacia,” which comes first in order, is the auto- 
‘biographical description of the adventures of a Bungletonian 
missionary who was cast away on one of the Polynesian 
Islands, in which he sees many curious observances and hears 
many words spoken which would have recalled to the mind of a 
more erudite traveller some of the customs and much of the 
language of early Greece. But all these things were Greek in 
another sense of the word to the unlearned schismatic. After he 
had made his escape and returned to England, he one day paid a 
visit to the British Museum—the very last place, by-the-bye, 
which a person of Mr, Gowles’s tastes would be likely to visit— 
and there, he says, ‘I, to my surprise, observed an old piece of 
stone chipped with the characters or letters in use among the 
natives ” of the island in which he had undergone so many painful 
adventures. Ie expressed his astonishment to the officer, whom 
he prefers to call, in the unpleasing slang of the day, an “ offi- 
cial.” That gentleman replies, “ Why, these are the most archaic 
Greek letters which have yet been discovered ; inscriptions from 
beneath the lava beds of Santorin.” When the ex-missionary went 
on to describe the sacrifices he had seen on the island, the curator 
exclaimed, “ Good heavens! the Attic Thargelia. . . The winds 
cast you on the shore of Phewacia, the island sung by Homer; and 
in your brutal ignorance you never knew it.” In this jeu d'esprit 
neither the playfulness nor the wit is always perhaps as apparent 
as it ought to be, though almost every page of it shows evidence 
of scholarship and talent. Mr. Gowles is too offensively vulgar, 
and his fellow-captive William Bludger is coarse and displeasing, 
without being funny. 

In the Wrong Paradise, which gives the title to the book, is a 
kind of parable, and is much more amusing than “The End of 
Pheacia.” The narrator, who is an Agnostic, finds himself in a 
dream in the Paradise of Ojibbeways, which is no heaven to him, 
and still less of an Elysium to the poor Scotch missionary whom 
he encounters there, as the Ojibbeways almost daily “ take his 
scalp and other leeberties with his person.” The scalp grows 

in, but only to afford his torturers fresh sport for another day. 

‘o avoid the company of this poor wretch, the soul of the gentle- 
man, who on earth had not been sure that he ssed a soul, runs 
away, and findsitself in the Fortunate Islands of Pindar, the Para- 
dise of the Greeks. He had previously been told by his Ojibbeway 
Virgil that if he did not like the Indian Abode of Bliss, he might 
go to that of the Agnostics, whose “main occupation in their 
own next world is to read the poetry of George Eliot and the 
philosophical works of Mr. J. S, Mill.” On hearing this he had 
cheerfully followed his guide into the Paradise of the Red-men. 
In the Fortunate Islands he encountered a lank-haired, dowdy, 
effeminate, pasty-faced, photographer's young man, who had taken 
up the foolish notions of a foolish school, and who had sat to 
“painters as ignorant as himself for Antinous, Eros, Sleep, and I 
know not what.” This person always spoke of Baudelaire as “ the 
Master,” and had written poems of his own which “were much 
liked by young men of his own sort and by some of the young 
women.” On earth he had mocked Christians and their notion of 
heaven, but in his Pagan paradise he was not happy. “Every 
one here,” he complained, “is mirthful and gay, there is no 
man with a divinely passionate potentiality of pain.” From the 
Hellenic heaven our Agnostical Fiend passed to the paradise of 
Mahomet, where he encountered a famous misogynist who had 
been his old college tutor and professor of Arabic. To help the 
poor woman-hater to escape from female snares he uttered a 
common form of exorcism; the houris became furious demons ; 
the minarets fell with a tremendous crash; “the paradise of the 
Faithful disappeared.” We need not tell the meaning of this 
diverting apologue. It is obvious. Gumbo, The Cheap Nigger, 
although he was old and stupid and long ne his work, was at a 
slave sale knocked down for a very heavy sum to a young 


* In the W. Paradise; and other Stories. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. : 


planter of Abolitionist tendencies, who locked him up in a room 
and then went into him with a razor prepared to shave his h 
if necessary. But he found what he wanted on the poor old 
fellow's body. The planter’s father many years previously had 
somehow acquired a valuable Sachem scroll with which Gumbo 
had, with the mischievous carelessness of his race, lighted a fire. 
Mr. Moore, though a singularly humane man, was so furious at the 
loss of his treasure that he actually branded or tattooed from 
memory on the negro’s body a copy of the precious manuscript. 
In the confusion caused by the elder planter’s illness and death 
shortly afterwards Gumbo escaped. “ He filtered back in the course 
of commerce,” and as soon as young Moore saw him at the sale 
he resolved to buy him at any price, as he thought the legend 
inscribed on his bod some connexion with the famous 
riches of the Sun and the secret of the Pyramid of Teohuacan. 
We end by calling attention to an excellent imitation of the 

old rhymed “family prophecies,” which in Sir Walter Scott's 
novels were always admirable, and which in those of his would- 
be successors are generally ridiculous. It occurs in “ In Castle 
Perilous ” :— 

When Mackenzie lies in the perilous ha’ 

The wild Red Cock on the roof shall craw, 

And the lady shall flee ere the day shall daw 

And the laird shall gird in the deed man’s thraw. 


PERSIA AS IT IS.* 


HERE has been no lack of late of books about Persia. We 
have had the reminiscences of an American missionary, we 
are promised the observations of the American Minister, and 
this is Dr. Wills’s second work upon the “ Land of the Lion and 
the Sun”; for, since he has come to live in England and left 
Persia, Dr. Wills has become fanatico per la Persia, Looking 
back from foggy London down the years of his sojourn under the 
cerulean skies of Ispahan, he finds his English vocabulary almost 
too poor to do justice in description to the charms of Irian, which 
doubtless he was wont heartily to abuse while in the enjoyment 
thereof. “A land,” writes Dr. Wills, sitting in London, “ where 
hotels are not . . . a land where the Eastern caravanserai opens 
its hospitable doors to every man, rich or poor [an open door, as a 
rule, is all the hospitality a caravanserai affords, everything else 
that the traveller requires he must bring with him; and it is lucky 
if he does not generally find the doors even shut should he arrive 
after sundown]; a land where one can travel en prince or ‘ pad 
the hoof,’ and live decently on ninepence a day [the late French 
Chargé d’Affaires, however, was wont to d that nothing 
decent to eat could he ever obtain in what he was pleased to 
characterize as “‘ce sale pays”; but then perhaps he loved too 
partially his own Seutvenaie @ country to all intents and pur- 
poses the Far East, yet touching Europe . . . a country where a 
serviceable horse is to be had fora rol. note [but where you cannot 
buy a carriage for love or money, and if Phe get one out, it will 
cost you a fortune, and probably some indispensable portion will 
be missing, since the unfortunate vehicle has to come out piece- 
meal by Parcel Post, each bit separately in a box]... . This is 
not a mere land of dreams—it is Northern Persia; here peace 
reigns, the roads are safe, crimes of violence are unknown, the 
ple are timid and tranquil. [Later on Dr. Wills recounts how 
cae once robbed of all he on the high road, and 
turned adrift in his shirt one fine winter's afternoon, rather late.]} 
. . » Here men are bastinadoed and blown from guns in true 
Eastern fashion. The Jew is persecuted by the Mussulman. Wine 
and spirits are forbidden ; but the Court and the lower classes in 
the capital indulge in hearty libations. . . . These things the 
author saw, and now is going to do his best to describe.” 

Dr. Wills begins by telling us all about the Shah and his wives, 
Of the habits of His Majesty Europe perhaps already knows as 
much as it cares to know ; what goes on in the royal seraglio is 
always a matter of curiosity ; but even Dr. Wills, in his character 
of physician, did not penetrate as far as this. It is, however, no 
lion’s den, 

The mode of getting rid of those who have ceased to is simple and 

t ingenious. There is no sewing up in sacks, no casting from towers, no 

wstring, no poisoning. Some provincial general is informed that he will 
be favoured with a wife from the royal harem. To refuse is impossible; 
the disgusted lady arrives, and is placed at the head of her new husband’s 
household. She usually insists on his immediately divorcing his other 
wives, and in any case treats them as servants and inferiors. One of my 
Persian friends was General F—— Khan. He became the recipient of one 
of these royal favours. But she led him a sad life, and he never alluded to 
her but (in a whisper) as “ the old camel,” 


Dr. Wills’s account of the marriage customs of Persia is very 
full and interesting. In spite of lawful polygamy, the wife in 
Persia has by no means a bad time of it, and, in point of fact, 
divorce is perhaps of rarer occurrence in Islam than in Christendom. 
At any rate, it is not so scandalous, and, besides, it is the husband 
(who divorces) and not the poor wife (who is divorced) who is 
looked upon askance by the neighbours. In the Moslem East, 
where a - never meets any other girls than his sisters and his 
cousins, the union of first cousins is deemed a natural one; 
the couple have known each other from childhood, and are the 


* Persia as itis ; being Sketches of Modern Persian Life and Character: 
By C.J. Wills, M.D. &c., Author of “ In the Land of the Lion and the Sun.” 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1886. 
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less likely to be disappointed. But outside these marriages of 
‘custom, which as a rule are far from being necessarily marri 
of convenance, it is certain old women—marriage-brokers—w 
do all the arranging and bargaining (tor of bargaining there 
is much); but, as she will get commission from the parents of 
both the bridegroom and the bride, she works con amore to 
smooth away all impediments. In a land where divorce is the 
recognized right of every husband at will, it is, of course, 
needful to secure the otherwise manger position of the wife 
by some stipulation for the refunding of the dower in the event 
of divorce. In other words, the husband gives bond that his 
wife will ever be the possessor of the Mehr, which becomes 
“ separate estate.” The first business of the marriage-broker is 
to bargain how much the enamoured swain will have to pay 
bis future father-in-law for the girl's hand. This sum, what- 
ever it be, the father is supposed to expend on a trousseau of pots 
and pans and household gear, and this all becomes his daughter's 
private property. In the marriage contract the bridegroom seals 
a document acknowledging the receipt of a long list of pro- 
perty—in moneys, houses, dresses, and furniture—which he a 
to hold in trust for his wife, and which at death or divorce is to 
back to her or her heirs. The bride’s father, further, not un- 
uently takes advantage of the ardent temperament of the 
enamoured young man to make him acknowledge the receipt 
of a considerable amount of property existing only on paper; 
no burden comes of this as long as the man and wife agree, 
but should Hassan come to Nissa as ugly and old, he 
will think twice before divorcing her because of those carefully- 
enumerated “copper pots” and “ head of cattle” and “ houses ” 
which he will have to provide her with before he can get her out 
of his house. In short, to divorce your wife is nearly as expensive 
a luxury in Persia as it is elsewhere. The marriage contract, 
which binds the young pecple together as fast as the Moslem law 
can bind them, theoretically takes place before bride and bride- 
m have ever seen each other's faces. In reality, of course, 
n has had many a glimpse of the fair Nissa, arranged, with 
the connivance of the mother, by the marriage-broker whose 
interest it has been to bring the marriage about. The ’Akd, or 
——— contract, however, is not the wedding; this follows the 
espo' after the decent interval of a few weeks, or possibly if, 
as is often the case among the rich, bride and bridegroom are 
still of tender years, some considerable time may be allowed to 
elapse before the real wedding and bringing home of the bride 
‘are celebrated. The Aritisee, or wedding, is a function con- 


summated with much eating, smoking, talking, and beating of | 


drums :— 

The outer court has been got ready for the men. Vases of flowers are 
in rows at all the open windows and in every recess; thirty or 
pounds of tobacco have been Se ari by Ty and moistening 
for smoking ; the courtyard is freshly watered. If it be a calm day—and 
spring and summer days in Persia are always free from wind—rose-leaves 
are sprinkled on the surface of the water of the raised tank in the centre 
of the at mg so as to form the word “ Bismillah”—In the name of 
God—the pious welcome of the Mussulman. Similar preparations, but on 
a larger scale, have been made in the andertin, the handsome and larger 

courtyard which contains the women’s quarters. 

Dr. Wills gives an entertaining account of the various cere- 
wnonial usages of this day of days. Music, also (according to the 
Eastern idea thereof), is not wanting, and the solemnity of the 
occasion is emphatically brought under the notice of the whole 
neighbouring quarter by the beating of the Dohol, “a species of 
big drum, only used at weddings; and, once heard, the awful 
resonant roar it makes can never be forgotten.” In his character 
of physician Dr. Wills had many opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with Persian life in the harem, and he has formed a 
very favourable opinion of the common lot of the womenkind. 
He tells us that many of the women of even the middle class in 
Persia are highly educated according to Oriental ideas. They can 
read and write, and they often have some talent in the composition 
of poetry; they can sing and play on the Persian ‘id, or guitar; 
or are mistresses of all the arts of plain and fancy needle- 
work. 

Cooking is second nature to them; pastry-making and confection 
are their pleasures. The of the poor 
are naturally of a more useful kind. They are good cooks and bread- 
bakers ; they make the clothes of the entire household; they often are 
able to add 7™ the daily income by their knowledge of some busi- 
ness or trade; and none of them are idle. Of course Persian women have 
their = pox ys faults of their sex ; they are fond of scandal; they often 

with each other ; they are at times jealous. But taken altogether 

ey are virtuous, minted me cleanly, and do all they well can do to make 
See eoeet happy. In most cases they are idolized by their husbands and 


' Among the Persians even mothers-in-law have an agreeable 
position, and are the objects of affectionate regard on the part of 
their daughters and sons-in-law. A curious old-world custom is 
still kept up among the Christian Armenian subjects of the Shah, 
among whom, in strict households, no wife dare speak in the 
of her husband's mother. The bride is regarded as the 
slave of her mother-in-law, and as such may only make use of 
signs to communicate her wants or make answers to queries, and 
she must always stand in the august presence. A sad sign of the 
degeneracy of the times is to be found in the fact that the severity 
of this rule is becoming relaxed, and that it is reported that “ many 
Seebiorein ler now dare to whisper in the presence of their 
in-law. 
"The account of the manners and customs of the women of 
Persia and details of the daily domestic life, both out and in doors, 


form decidedly the most interesting chapters of Dr. Wills’s book, 
for, from his rare conertpniiies of “visiting behind the veil,” he 
speaks with ample knowledge of facts, where most 

have to draw for their information entirely on accounts at second- 
hand, or on the funds of their imagination. Out of the thirty-five 
chapters which go to make up this present work, upwards of two- 
thirds contain novel matter, very pleasantly put together, and, in 
short, about two chapters out ot every three are extremely amusing 
and instructive to read. The remaining third of the book, how- 
ever, is most unmitigated padding, and would best have been left 
in peaceful sepulture among the files of the World, the St, James's 
Gazette, and the Globe. A long chapter, for instance, on the 
various excellences of H.M.’s Minister in Persia, the fact of “ his 
Scotch extraction,” and how “he was first appointed third paid 
attaché in 1848, first paid attaché in 1852, Oriental Secretary in 
1862,” &c, &c. &c., is all preposterously out of place anywhere 
but in the F. O. list, from whence it was copied verbatim. On the 
other hand, “Have we a policy in Persia?” can hardly be satis- 
factorily discussed and dismissed in the eight loosely written 

that Dr. Wills devotes to the elucidation of this complex subject. 
Also, from whatever cause it may arise, repetitions are 

frequent ; to cite but two examples out of many, twice we are 
told that the Shah’s cast-off wives are not “ bowstrung or sewn 

in sacks,’ but simply married to provincial governors, and twice is 
an account given of the curious custom that Armenian daughters- 
in-law are dumb in the presence of their mothers-in-law. In the 
main, however, the book is extremely entertaining, and there is 
an excellent ghost story—vouched for by Dr. Wills—which must 
be true, because it ends in a “find” of 14,000/., and which, 
as the lucky “finder” is now residing at “ Brixton Hill, S.E.,” 
we venture to press on the notice of the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Psychical Society, It is worthy of notice that 
Dr. Wills’s book ends with a full index and also a “Glossary 
of Persian Words.” We may perhaps venture to point out that 
“Banj” is certainly (not “ probably”) bhang or Indian hemp; 
that “Réa-band,” a face veil, is assuredly not the origin of our 
word ribbon; that Yemeen-u-Dowleh, the title of the Shah’s 
eldest son, does not mean “Sword of the Government,” but 
“Right Hand of the State,” and still less should it be written 
“ Zemeen-u-dowlet, the Power of the Government” (as in the 
rope 2 for this last literally rendered would signify “the 
Dirt of the State.” ~ 


POPULAR TALES.* 
COSQUIN’S colleetion of the popular tales of Lorraine, 


¢ with his assortment and comparison of variants from other 
countries, is one of the most important books on the lower 
mythology that has a for some The two volumes 
contain, in the first place, no fewer than seventy-five stories 


taken down from the oral tradition of a single town, Moutiers-sur- 
in of the Meuse. 

ost of the tales were told by a young girl, since d a 
few were repeated by soldiers who had hea them while with 


their regiments. The number of popular traditions thus collected 
by M. a and his sisters is astonishing, when we remember 
how few French Mdrchen were known to students some twenty 
years ago. One or two picked up by Gérard de Nerval, others 
more or less accurately reported by M. Souvestre and Mile. 
Bosquet, some bits in George Sand, and other waifs and stra 
were all the French nursery tales accessible. In recent 4 
Sébillot, M. Cosquin, and others have shown that rural France is 
as rich in Marchen as Germany, or Sweden, or the Hebrides. 

But M. Cosquin has done more than merely collect French 
stories. He has written an introduction of sixty-seven pages, con- 
taining his views about the origin and diffusion of popular tales, 
which so strangely resemble each other all the outl oen and he 
has added to each conte a set of very learned remarks, in which 
he brings together from remote quarters a number of variants on 
the same theme. In these comparative studies M. Cosquin shows 
a wide and minute knowledge of European and Oriental Méarchen ; 
we might es observe that he displaysa slighter acquaintance 
with the contes of Scotland (such as Chambers's collection), and with 
those of the more backward and distant tribes of mankind. Though 
not ignorant of the Kaffir collections, such as Theal’s, yet Theal, 
Callaway, and the publications of the South African Folk-lore 
Society seem to have engaged but little of his attention. The 
Samoyeds and Eskimo and Maoris are also left in the shade of 
comparative neglect, nor does M. Cosquin make much use of the 
Red Indian contes, nor, as far as we have observed, of Uncle 
Remus. To our minds, also, M, Cosquin seems to make too little 
of the Greek heroic myths that in plot and incident 
to Mérchen. Being well acquainted with Von Hahn's Griechische 
und Albanesische Marchen, M. Cosquin must know what is to be 
said for the existence of resemblances between the contes and the 
heroic m of Jason, (Edipous, Perseus, Heracles, Melampus, and 
the rest. He quotes M. Reinhold Kéhler for his opinion that the 
relations between Méarchen and Greek myth are scanty, and 
(p. xxvii.) he only notices four examples. We are more of the 
opinion of Von Habn and Comparetti in this matter, and we 

> Sate Pastine de Lorraine. Comparés avec les Contes des autres 
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regard the heroic myths as commonly the final artistic and 
elaborated form of ular tales. M. Cosquin shows an in- 
difference also to the Vedic and Brahmanic parallels of popular 
contes, especially in his essay on Oupid and Psyche, where he 
does not even refer to Pururavas and Urvasi (Rig Veda, x. 95, 
Max Miller, Selected Essays, i. 408). 

M. Cosquin’s theory of the origin and diffusion of the contes, 
as set forth in his introduction, may be the cause, or may be the 
consequence, of these limitations of his studies. His theory, to 
be brief, is that the contes had their birthplace in India, and 
that from India of the historic period they were borrowed by the 
various peoples which now possess them. M. Cosquin dismisses 
briefly enough the philological theory of the origin of the tales, 
the theory sfoneray associated in this country with the name or 
Mr. Max Miiller. He also dismisses the anthropological inter- 

tation, according to which the wild and incredible incidents 

ve their source in the savage state of fancy, while the similar 
arrangements of those incidents into the plots of stories may some- 
times be the result of an attempt to explain natural phenomena; 
sometimes of an effort to account for early customs of obscure sig- 
nificance; or, finally, may be the consequence of the slow 
filtration of a tale from one pecple to another, in the long past of 
humanity. To the sear th that the contes were the 
original jon of the Aryan race and by it carried about 
wherever the race wandered, M. Cosquin replies that the contes 
are found among plenty of non-Aryan peoples (i. xiii.) As to the 
anthropological system, which is based on the acknowledged 
existence of the contes among backward savages, M. Cosquin 
opposes it with the following arguments. “To allege that the 
primitive ideas of humanity will be found among existing 
savages is an assertion without asingle proof.” Perhaps; but who 
makes the assertion? The anthropologist knows nothing about 
“ primitive” ideas. The lowest existing savages have long ceased 
to be “ primitive.” What the anthropologist asserts is that the 
wild and incredible incidents of the contes reflect the ideas and the 
institutions of savages. For example, we find the speaking beasts, 
the beasts who become men, the men who intermarry with beasts, 
the personality and animation of inanimate objects, the alliances 
between man and the lower animals, the frequency of cannibalism, 
the existence of the life or soul of a man in a separate object, a 
bird, or a flower, and a crowd of s customs among the 
familiar facts of European nursery tales. e find all those thin 
also as part of the working faith of contemporary savages. We 
also find, among contemporary savages, contes in which all these 
ideas are illustrated. The conclusion of the anthropologist is that 
when similar ideas are always present in the Marchen of civilized 
races, who hold none of them in actual life, thenthe Mérchen are sur- 
vivals from an age when the ideas were part of the general con- 
ception of life. Primitive man may have been an ape or an 
angel ; we have nothing to do with that; we merely assert that 
the legends of civilized man are full of savage ideas, borrowed or 
inherited. About the fact at all. 

M. Cosquin goes on:—* Préten ue les sauvages de 
PAmérique, par exemple, doivent posséder et possédent 
en effet des contes semblables 4 nos contes populaires, c'est énoncer 
une inexactitude de fait.” No one, pachins, declares that the 
savages of America must contes like ours; but they un- 

uestionably do them. The fact was apparently known to 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches, who mentions the Huron contes of 
metamorphosis ; and it was known (as far as the more cultivated 
American races are concerned) to Fontenelle, who may be said to 
have founded the anthropological system in his essay Sur /’ Origine 
des Fables. If M. Cosquin is acquainted with Schoolcraft’s a 
Researches, with Mr. Leland’s Algonquin Legends, with the tales 
blished by Mr. Erminie Smith in the Reports of the Bureau of 
Pethn (Washington, 1881), with Dr. Brinton’s Migration 
of the Creek Indians, and with the stories scattered up and 
down in the old Jesuit Relations and in the narratives of early 
voyagers, he must surely recognize that American races do possess, 
not only many of our contes, but some perfectly recognizable 
versions of Greek myths. However, M. uin says that to 
allege this is to maintain wne inexactitude ait. But he 
leaves a loophole ; as a rule, the examples of resemblance between 
American and European contes “ have nothing like that identity 
of form and matter which is found in Asiatic, European, and 
African contes.” Yet there are a few exceptions in which the 
American does resemble the European tale, and then the resem- 
dlance is due to “a relatively recent importation.” 

This statement wasetsiaily opens the whole question of the 
diffusion of contes by borrowing. M. Cosquin, we think, should 
have some definite criterion by which a recently borrowed tale is 

istinguished from a tale long settled among a people. His own 
idea is that, in looking for the —e home of contes, “On est 
toujours arrivé au méme centre, 4 I'Inde, non Pas l’'Inde des temps 
fabuleux, mais 4 |'Inde historique.” This is the whole burden of 
M. Cosquin’s book; but how does he prove it? He has no diffi- 
culty in showing, what nobody denies, that Indian contes in a 
literary form have reached Thibet, China, Persia, Arabia, the 
Kalmucks, and Europe. In fact, the Indian literature penetrated 
more or less wherever there was a literary people. But it is not 
to these literary sources that M. Cosquin attributes “ the propa- 
gation of Indian contes in Asia, in E , and in the north of 
Africa.” That propagation, to his mind, was effected by oral 
transmission. Persians, Mussulman peoples, and Buddhists have 
Carried the tales by word of mouth from India to Asia, Europe, 
and North Africa. But, if this be granted, what does M, Cosquin 


make of the tales of Bushmen and Kaffirs in the centre of Southern 
Africa. Were these, too, imported by oral transmission from 
India? He will find the narratives we mean in Bleek’s Hottentot 
Fables, in the Folk-lore Journal of the South African Folk-lore 
see in Theal, in Callaway, and, for the Basutos, in Cassalis. 
He will scarcely be able to maintain that the Méarchen do not 
correspond to those of Europe, nor will it be easy for him to 
show that stories so rich in native “local colouring,” so steeped in 
native habits of life and thought, are of “ comparatively recent im- 
portation.” But it would require more space than we can com- 
mand to prove by examples that Iroquois, Samoyed, Bushman, and 
Kaffir Mdrchen really are so analogous to European Mérchen that 
the problem of their similarity must be faced. Of course we do 
not deny the ibility of borrowing from European sources, For 
example, M. Coun will find a form of his Jean de [Ours (No. 1) 
in Mr, Leland’s Three Strong Men, where it exists in a rhythmic 
chant. But it is highly probable that French Canadian influence 
has been at work here, The question is much more difficult when 
we find in the very savage Katlir Bird which made milk the ideas 
that occur in M. uin’s Tapalapautu. The resemblance is not 
close, but it will probably be recognized by M. Cosquin, who 
admits the similarity of an Ananzi story (vol. i. p. 58). The 
central idea is that a man magical objects, which are 
filched from him, to the confusion of their new owner. In Irish, 
the treasure is a hen that lays golden eggs; in most other Euro- 
pean tales some gold-making animal is precious object. It is 
stolen or given away in a foolish barter. In an Indian version the 
object belongs to a Brahmin, and is a pot that is magically filled 
with cakes, The Brahmin’s children get at it, and break the pot. 
Now gold would be of little use to a Kaffir, and his Marchen } te 
not deal with a gold-making animal. But milk is the desire of a 
Kaffir’s heart, so his magic bird makes milk till his children, like 
the Brahmin’s children, spoil the treasure. They then flee, and 
the story wanders into another favourite formula, that of the 
Runaway Children. The Kaffir tales, as a rule, are full of 
scattered bits of that coloured glass which makes up the great 
kaleidoscope of Euro popular romance. But the bits do not 
always, though they do sometimes, fall into the European com- 
inations, 

M. Cosquin cannot be made to see that the savage contes stand 
in this close relation to European tales, that they are made up of 
the same ideas and incidents in various combinations. But, if he 
could accept this view, and if he still clung to his theory of 
borrowing from India, he would perhaps have to throw back the 
date of the borrowing. He will tind the fundamental idea of his 
Deux Soldate (vii.) in the South American legend of the Indians of 
Huarochiri, reported by Francisco de Avila, in 1608 (“ Errors and 
False Gods of the Indians of Huarochiri,” in the Hakluyt 
Society’s Fables of the Yncas, p. 136). It seems that Huthiacuri, 
a native hero, once overheard two foxes say that a certain rich 
man was ill, and that he could be cured by removing a toad that 
was under his grindstone. Huthiacuri, “‘from information re- 
ceived,” was able to.cure the man, and came to renown and profit. 
Compare the happy results of overhearing the confidences of 
avimals, in M, Cosquin’s Deux Soldats, with the variants. The 
same Huthiacuri, being set todo hard feats, such as to build a 
house, is helped, like many of M. Cosquin’s heroes, by birds, 
snakes, and lizards. Does M. Cosquin suppose that these contes, 
collected by Avila before 1608, were borrowed by a South 
American ple from the Spaniards, and foisted into the 
national myths of the Huarochiri? Is this kind of borrowing 

bable? In the same way, is it probable that the Samoans 
ee their version of the Jason legend from historical India ? 
M. Cosquin does not seem to know the whole tale; it is given in 
Turner’s Samoa, p. 102. Nor does M. Cosquin, to our surprise, 
refer to the closely analogous incidents of the Jason myth, either 
when discussing the Flight (vol. i. p. 154) or the Strong Com- 
panions (see Jean de /’ Ours, i. 27). 
. We might continue to offer M. Cosquin tales parallel to his 
Lorraine tales, from the stores of remote savages. We might 
ask him how he supposes that the borrowing from India was 
managed by Samoyeds and Eskimo and Bushmen. But he never 
shows us any good reason to suppose that India is, after all, the 
original home of the tales, Forms of them exist in India, but the 
ideas are common to a certain stage of thought found in all parts 
of the world. This might be demonstrated particularly in the case 
of the Cupid and Psyche formula. The lovers are parted because 
one of them breaks a prohibition. The prohibitions vary,in Wales, 
Vedic India, Greece, New Zealand, America, Bulgaria, and else- 


are 
Sanskrit-speaking of Brahmanic India. Meanwhile, one 
of M, Oosquin’s for the Cupid and Psyche 
story comes from India is this:—Beasts help Figehe: grateful 
beasts are common in Indian tales, because of Buddhist views 
about animals. Psyche's beasts must have been grateful, though 
Apuleius does not say so. Therefore the ideas of the tale are 
Indian (ii. 230). But the Alonipa, the custom of not naming the 
husband, tar from being particularly Indian, is sound ale, 


. : where. But every one of them either exists, as a matter of fact, | 
in custom, or depends on some well-known magical superstition, 
The anthropologist is inclined to suppose that the tale which takes 
the custom for granted may have originated as an illustration or | 
‘ sanction of the custom. But M. Cosquin contemptuously dismisses 
f all this as talk about wne étiquette de nous ne savons plus quels 
sauvages. Indeed, he does not know, and it is his ignorance that 
we regret. Among the sauvages, whose names he does not know, 
| 
| | 
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Kaffirs, and Milesians, though it occurs in a modern Indian 
Marchen, quoted by M. Cosquin (ii. 226). We are obliged to differ 
from M. Cosquin on some matters of opinion ; but, happily, there 
can only be one opinion as to the excellent scholarly qualities of 
his book. Les Contes de Lorraine is full of research, excellent in 
method, rich in information, and to all students a desirable pos- 
session. If M. Cosquin were an amateur of the folk-lore of custom 
and magic, if he could cease to fear that anthropologists wish to 
make out a bestial descent for man, he might alter some of his 

inions. Man is man, and emphatically human, even in the 
rudest Marchen of the remotest peoples, 


THE GREYHOUND.* 
of treatises on greyhounds have considerable ad- 


vantages over writers on other canine subjects. It is true 
that it is easy to make up stories of the sagacity of the terrier, 
the spaniel, the colley, and the retriever; that it can be made out 
that foxhounds are descended from the heraldic Talbot; that 
travellers’ lies can be told by the score about bloodhounds and 
St. Bernards ; and that, by a little strain on the imagination, it 
may be believed that the latter are lineal descendants from the 
dog of the tenth century represented in the picture of St. Bernard 
de Menthon. But the grevhound-fancier can do far more than all 
this. He can say that Virgil and Ovid mention coursing; he 
can refer to Arrian’s Cynegeticon, a work of the second century, 
which enters somewhat fully into the subjects of greyhounds and 
coursing; and he may maintain that Martial, Julius Pollux, 
Oppian, and Nemesianus alluded more or less to matters con- 
nected with the leash. As time went on,a great many statutes 
and books treated of coursing and greyhounds. The Salic, 
ey and German codes of law protected greyhounds; 
the Forest Laws of Canute restricted their ownership to certain 
people; and the Welsh laws of Hywel Dda assigned a certain 
value to them. Then in the fourteenth century two celebrated 
treatises ay Nag dealing with coursing among other subjects ; 
these were Deduitz de la Chasse des Bestes Sauvaiges et des 
seaur de Proye, by Gaston Phcebus, Comte de Foix, and The 
ayster of Game, by Edmund, Duke of York. Early in the 
fifteenth century came the famous Booke of St. Albans, which has 
been quoted in nearly every modern book on coursing. In the 
sixteenth century Turberville’s Noble Art of Venerie, Dr. John 
Caius's Englishe Dogges, and Gascoigne’s Jewel for Gentrie treat of 
coursing to a greater or less extent; and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury Gervase Markham deals with the subject in his Countrey 
Contentments and his Countrey Farm. Mr. Dalziel does wisely 
in quoting but very sparingly from these writers—some of them 
A oes not even mention—and such quotations as he makes are to 
Besides having the advantage of referring to a large amount of 
literature, both ancient and modern, bearing on coursing, writers 
of treatises on that subject can fill a good deal of space with their 
opinions on the disputed question of the origin of the word - 
hound, Taking down three books about coursing from our a 
shelves, we find that the authors of each of them do it. It may 
be sufficient for us to say that the word has been spelt Grey-hunde, 
Grewhound, Grewhownd, Grewnde, Greihounde (by Chaucer), 
Graihound, Grehounde, and Grayhound. Mr. Dalziel is prudent 
enough not to dogmatize upon the etymology of this much-disputed 
word. Indeed, one of the greatest merits of his book, to our think- 
ing, is the honest way in which, in more than one instance, when 
he does not know a thing, he says so. Asa rule, no authors are 
more egotistic than those who write on subjects connected with 
sport, but Mr. Dalziel is a brilliant exception. 

Concerning the e hunted by greybounds we are, of course, 
told of the hare and the stag; but it might have been added that, 
according to Tradescant, bustards to be coursed by grey- 
bounds on Newmarket Heath in the days of the Charleses. By 
the way, we remember hearing of a certain Scotch nobleman who 
had a favourite greyhound which would course partridges, and b 
running into a covey before it had risen high above the ground, 
occasionally catch one of them. Mr. Dalziel mentions a ninth- 
century manuscript in which there is a drawing of a Saxon 

man about to slip a couple of greyhounds at wild swine. 

e writer of this review has a keen recollection of a fine deer- 
hound, that had won many prizes, being slipped at some tame 
ones. There were certain trespassers, “to wit three swine” 
(as the police summonses express it), that used to be a terrible 
nuisance to the owner of this dog. One morning he saw them— 
they were about four months old—rooting about in his favourite 
cow-pasture, and in order to drive them out he put his deerhound 
at them. The dog unfortunately took the matter much more 
seriously than had been intended, and not only ran down but 
killed a pig in an amazingly short space of time. Although a 
charming companion under ordinary circumstances, he was a 
savage, ungovernable brute when he had tasted blood, so the 
moment he had done his first Pig to death he went for another, 
and soon the mangled corpses of the three pigs lay upon the sward. 
Of the painful scene that followed when the irate owner of the 

igs presented himself we will say nothing. 

ursing at the present day cannot be said to be a sport strictly 
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confined to the aris’ , much as many great men enjoy and 
practise it. To be perfectly candid, we are bound to admit chet in 
many districts the butchers and yg are the chief patrons of 
the leash, Yet this condition of things is very modern indeed, 
Mr. Dalziel points out that Canute prohibited every one below 
the rank of a gentleman from ~*~: a greyhound, and that 
there is an old Welsh proverb to effect that you may know 
a gentleman by his horse, kis hawk, and his greyhound ; but the 
mons | of the change in this respect is more strongly demon- 
strated by “Stonehenge” in his book on The Dog, in which he 
shows that it is only since 1831 that coursing has been thrown 
open to the middle and lower classes. Before that time no one 
could course without a game certificate, in addition to which “ the 
possession of landed property to the value of one hundred pounds 
per annum” used formerly to be a necessary qualitication. 

Mr. Dalziel’s summary of the points of ao oy eae is admirable, 
and young coursers would do well to learn it by heart—it occupies 
less than a couple of pages, The fuller description of the shape, 
muscular developments, weights, colours, and other characteristics 
of greyhounds is also well worthy of careful study. Intelligence, 
which is such an important qualitication in other breeds of dogs, is 
a defect in a greyhound. In fact, as we are merely writing a 
review, and not a panegyric of the greyhound, we may as well tell 
the truth, and admit that, qua dog, he is not a nice dog, but a 
stupid, uninteresting, ungrateful, untrustworthy brute. Courage 
is the only mental qualitication of any importance in this breed, 
and in the case of some greyhounds even this attribute has only 
been obtained by a cross with a bulldog. A good nose would 
obviously be one of the worst faults ina greyhound. His eye, on 
the contrary, cannot be too good. 

Mr. Dalziel gives a good history of the laws of coursing. The 
foundation of the rules of modern coursing was the code drawn 
up by the Duke of Norfolk in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
next great event in the coursing world was the establishment of 
the first coursing club by Lord Orford, in 1776. In the following 
fifty years many clubs were formed; but the next great novelty 
was the establishment, in the year 1836, of the Waterloo Cup, 
which is the coursing equivalent of the Epsom Dey. An even 
more important event was the institution, in 1858, the National 
Coursing Club, which is now the parliament of the coursing world. 
The points of the course as drawn up by this Club are familiar to 
all coursing men; but we may observe for the benefit of the un- 
initiated that from one to three points may be gained for speed— 
ze. by one dog gaining a clear lead of the other; and that for a 
go-bye—that is to say, when one dog starts a clear length behind 
the other, and yet passes him ina straight run—two points are 
counted, or, if gained on the outer circle, three points. When a 
dog causes a hare to turn at an angle as great or greater than a 
right angle, he scores a Turn, and makes one point; but, if the 
angle at which she turns is less than a right angle, he scores a 

Wrench, and makes only half a point. If a dog kills a hare, it 
may count for nothing, as the hare may be turned almost into his 
mouth by the leading dog; yet if he catches her in a fair run, he 
may score one or even two points. If a dog gets a hare into his 
mouth and lets her go again, or if he knocks her over, it is termed 
a Trip, and makes one point. With regard to fences, if a dog 
refuses to fence when his opponent fences, he cannot score any 
more points in that course; but if he does his best to fence, and 
“is foiled by sticking in a meuse,” neither dog can score any more 
points, and the course ends, in which case, if the points are equal, 
the best fencer wins the course. This is a very rough statement of 
the general drift of the rules of coursing, and is merely intended 
for non-coursers, 

Besides coursing in the field, there is now an artificial sort of 
commis in comparatively small enclosures at High Gosforth 
Park, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Kempton Park, and other places. At 
one of these the ground is 700 yoo long and 100 yards wide. 
The hares are kept in a sort of yard, and they are turned into 
the larger enclosure as occasion may require. The prospectus 
of one of these Coursing Companies says, “ The advantage this 
description of coursing possesses over that in an open country is 
very great ; there is no tramping after hares, but, on the contrary, 
trials can be secured as fast as the judge can decide upon them.” 
For our pert, we entirely A nag rerg; with Mr. Dalziel when he 
says, “I have to acknowledge that I have never witnessed such 
coursing, and I do not care if I never do, for no amount of sup- 
port, no matter if it is given by the highest in the land, can 
ever make it better than a distorted imitation and a mere cari- 
cature of the ancient and noble sport, thus travestied for purposes 
of grocer and gambling.” 

he chapter on Breeding is one of the most interesting in the 
book. Among other doubtful questions on this subject, that of 
collateral breeding comes in for its share of notice. In the 
=— of some authorities, the very severe and sustained efforts 
of many successful — render them less fitted for the 
stud. ers who hold this view prefer breeding from brothers 
of great winners, rather than from great winners themselves. 
The author himself does not incline to this theory, and there 
is this much, at least, to be said against it, that it is not 
popular among breeders of racehorses, to which, if there were 
anything in it, it should apply with equal force. On another 
point the author holds an opinion with which all breeders may 
not agree—namely, that “the secondary instincts created by 
training and practice are as assuredly hereditary as those we re- 
cognize as natural, although it may be in a fainter degree.” Some 
breeders, again, may differ from him when, while advocating out- 
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. breeding as a general rule, he goes so far as to say that he would 
under some mate rey brothers sisters 
Most unprejudiced people, on the contrary, will agree wi 
when he says that “ young greyhounds are perhaps the most un- 
gainly of dogs,” and his chapter on Rearing Puppies is a very 


ne. 
In his chapter on Training Mr. Dalziel gives a few useful hints 
without attempting to draw up anything like a complete trainer's 
= As a handbook to amateurs, perhaps this little work might 
more serviceable if this section were fuller and more explicit ; 
but it would be unfair to grumble where so much is good. Lastly, 
the author claims for coursing that it is free from the tout, who is 
one of the greatest pests of the Turf. This is true, and Mr. 
Dalziel might of course have added that greyhounds have no 
jockeys to pull them; but, for all that, we are not so very certain 
that modern coursing is free from rascality. 


HIGH LIFE AND TOWERS OF SILENCE.* 


pS yr tome we speak of the substance of this book we will 
dispose of two preliminary criticisms. The first regards the 
title itself. There is a growing fashion of calling books by names 
having only the most fanciful and remote connexion with the 
subject-matter. In books of travel this is especially objectionable. 
We ere sorry that the author of books well able to succeed on 
their proper merit has resorted, or been persuaded to resort, to this 
rather poor literary trick. The High Alps in Winter was an excel- 
lent title—simple, concise, and significant. High Life and Towers 
of Silence is at first sight unmeaning. On second thoughts it 
seems to suggest the funeral ceremonies of a leader of Parsee 
fashion- if the Parsee community be frivolous enough to have 
leaders of fashion. Further meditation, aided by inspection of the 
contents of the book, shows that the towers of silence are moun- 
tains, and the high life is the pursuit of climbing them. Nothing 
is to be gained by such @ combination of terms in non-natural 
senses but the chance of stimulating idle curiosity. A certain 
number of persons who see tie title advertised may be moved to 
ask “ What on earth can this book be about ?” and then to order 
it from the circulating library merely to get that question 
answered. On the other hand, a certain number of persons who 
do not, with certain modern curators of the Bodleian, regard 
books as “ fungible,” but exercise a choice as to the books they 


read, and who might even buy a good book of Alpine travel | 


lainly brought to their attention, may be lost as readers and 

myers. Our second objection is to the semi-anonymous form of 
the 
possible trouble to librarians. The title-page discloses no name 
at all, but shows that our author is also the author of The High 
Alps in Winter. An advertisement on the back of the title-page 
identifies that author with Mrs. Fred. Burnaby. Finally, the 
preface is signed “ Elizabeth Main.” Thus do Mrs, Main and her 
publishers drive the unhappy catalogue-maker to multiply cross- 
references, and expose the unwary novice in the art to the risk 
of cataloguing the book as a merely anonymous one. 

But here our fault-finding begins and ends. When we come to 
the substance of the book, it is a very good specimen of the light 
kind of Alpine literature, fresh, unaffected, and straightforward. 
Perhaps there isa little too much concession to the extremely 
ignorant reader. We do not expect an essay on the Swiss Federal 
Constitution in a mountaineering book ; but we hardly want to be 
told that Switzerland is nota monarchy, Still in a popular book 
it is better to err on the side of being elementary. Again, we 
have perhaps heard enough of the sort of American traveller who 
aske if there is a good hotel on the top of Mount Blank, especially 
since this is by no means the only sort. Still the kind exists, 
and is fair game for the observer of travelling mankind. Not 
long ago we were aware of a guileless American who, after 
sitting for some time on the balcony of the “Three Kings” at 
Basel, bethought him of asking his companion what the name 
of the river was. Their united counsel failing of any result, 
whey proceeded to ask the nearest waiter, and heard the name of 
the Rhine with a decent show of interest but without visible sur- 

rise. In other respects Mrs. Main guards herself by anticipation. 
he plainly avows that she wrote not for instruction, but for 
amusement, and will be content if the reader—or even any reader 
—is amused. She no less plainly disavows any intention of hold- 
ing up the conduct of the expeditions here described as an example 
to mountaineers, On the contrary, her advice is “ to be as prudent 
for the Dent Blanche in summer, and on no account to unneces- 
sarily handicap yourself by taking either guides or friends with 
ou about whose climbing powers and endurance you feel any 
oubt.” Sounder advice could not be given. 

Mrs. Main’s practice, on her own showing, belongs rather to the 
’ Jatter-day school of climbing, whose delight to be just 
missed by an avalanche, and think nothing of traversing couloirs 
swept by falling stones. Mountaineering on this ange 4 e may be 
very successiul as long as it succeeds. But when it does not 
succeed P—This, however, is not the occasicn to define the true 
mountaineer’s ——) and the subject has been more than once 
_ discussed and illustrated by the best authorities. We will only call 


bd ife and Towers of Silence. the Author of “ The Iligh Alps 
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ublication, which appears designed to give the greatest | 


to mind that it is not simply @ question of taking risks for one- 
| self. In the high Alps there is no such thing as an individual 

risk. The rope is the symbol and instrument of a collective and 
mutual msibility. Therefore, when an amateur, however 
capable for his own part, undertakes to act as guide on a glacier 
expedition of even moderate difficulty to two other amateurs 
whose competence and endurance are not thoroughly tested b 

revious companionship, the undertaking is a serious one, an 
filare in it would be something more than misadyenture. Mrs. 
Main describes a sufficiently bad time passed on the Morteratsch 
glacier after dark under such conditions; the party only just 
escaped being benighted on the glacier, and it was winter. On 
another occasion Mrs, Main and an English clergyman staying at 
Chamonix set out for the round of the Col du Tour and Col de 
Chardonnet by way of a training walk in the month of May. 
They were driven back from the Col du Tour by fog; but nothing 
worse happened to them than coming back to Chamonix pretty 
late, and being so severely snow-burnt as to keep the house for 
four days. All's well that ends well; but it was hardly within 
the recognized bounds of prudence for two amateurs to undertake 
such an expedition alone. 

On the other hand, the first ascent of the Bieshorn, made by 
Mrs. Main in 1884 with Joseph Imboden and another guide 
(cf. Alpine Journal, xii, 122, 255), appears to have been a tho- 
roughly legitimate achievement, and moreover it is excellently 
described. Mrs. Main also relates the third ascent of the Dent 
du Géant, an ascent of the Weisshorn, and a passage of the 
Matterhorn from Zermatt to the Italian side, and back by the 
| Théodule with only a short halt at Breuil, which affords a remark- 
| able example of continuous exertion. Feats of this last kind 
speak for themselves. It is needless to add the warning formula, 

“Nur fiir geiibte Bergsteiger”; they depend for their success 
| wholly on the powers of the traveller and the guides, and success 
isa real and not an accidental justification. We must add that 
| Mrs. Main carries a camera, and has made good use of it. Her 
hotography, or the printer's reproduction of it, seems to dea} 

better with rocks than with snow ; but all the pictures are good. 


FOUR BOOKS ON BULGARIA.* 


'J\HE making of his on in these latter days at a 
wonderful rate. It Ayes that things worthy ot being 
recorded happen more frequently now than in former times. Far 
from it. A modest man might well undertake to name twent 
_ periods in history when bigger transactions were going forw: 
than any now recorded in newspapers ; but the present crisis, end 
as it may—in a general “ backdown” or a general war—is 
essentially a small business as compared with much that Europe 
_has seen in its day. What, however, is beyond dispute is that 
books are written on whatever does happen at an astoundi 
speed. The Bulgarian question is little over a year old, 
here are three books already—four if we count the translation— 
all devoted to it, and representing a very small of the 
whole mass of writing on the subject. It is only natural that 
they should all be either German or come through Germany. 
In the first place, we have Herr A. von Huhn on Der Kampf 
der Bulgaren um thre Nationaleinheit, Then there is a trans- 
lation of him, under the inaccurate title of The Struggle of the 
Bulgarians for National Independence. “ Nationaleinheit” is not 
national independence, neither were the Bulgarians fighting for in- 
dependence, but for union with Roumelia, which is quite another 
matter. Would the translator describe the Federal party in the 
United States as fighting for independence? and yet it was certainly 
struggling a little more than twenty years ago for “ Nationaleim- 
heit.” Right or wrong, the Bulgarians were fighting a war of 
aggression. Between the appearance of his first book and the 
publication of the English version things had advanced so much 
in Bulgaria that Herr von Huhn has had to publish a second 
volume under the title Aus bulyarischer Sturmzeit. The name 
sufficiently describes the subject. Then the publishers of Herr 
von Huhn’s work have selected passages from the contributions of 
General Sobolew to the Russkaya Starina, and have brought them 
out in German under the titie of Der erste Fiirst von Bulgarien. 
Herr von Huhn, the author of three out of four of these books, 
including the translation, and of nine parts out of ten of the whole 
quantity of printed matter, is fully entitled to be considered first. 
A word may be said of the translation. As may be seen from the 
title, it is hardly a masterpiece of accuracy. The words “an 
occasional wounded ” are, for instance, a little too like the English 
of Florac, Again, “ There was not much ; but our appetites being 
proportionately large, our stock was soon anna is neither 
the literal nor the literary equivalent for “ Viel war nicht da, 
aber der Appetit um so besser, und so waren die Vorriite bald 
auf; The appetite was not proportionate, but quite the 
contrary. Itis, however, perhaps too much to judge of the hasty 
version of a hasty work as if it were a translation of the Second 


* Der Kampf der Bulgaren um ihre Nationaleinheit. Von A. von Huhn. 
Leipzig : Verlag von Duncker & Humblot. 1886. 

The Struggle of the Bulgarians for National Independence. Translated 
from the Hm fr Major A. ven taehie, London: John Murray. 1886. 

Aus ischer Sturmzeit. Von A. von Hubn. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1886. 

Der erste Fiirst von Bulgarien, T.N.Sobolew. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1886. 
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- Part of Faust or the prose of Heine. On the whole, the translation 


reads easily, and gives the facts with substantial accuracy, which 
is all a reasonable man will look for under the circumstances. 
Herr von Huha, to whom we mean no disrespect by describing 
his work as hasty, is a good witness for the events of last year in 
a. He came to the seat of war by no means pre d 
in favour of the Bulgarians. Seven years before he seen 
them in the Russo-Turkish War, and was nowise pleased with 


- their doings. If they converted him, it was a merit in them. 


How it was done Herr von Huhn tells all the world with a 
charming frankness. In Servia he was worried for his passport 
and dogged by spies. At Lompalanka there was no nuisance of 
the kind, Not only did he not find “die geringsten Pass- 
plackereien,” but there were inns with German porters, who cried 
‘Wollen Sie nach dem Hotel Balkan? nach dem Hotel Belle- 
vue?” When Herr von Huhn, wondering at the new world that 
there was, reached his inn, he found—oh joy !—“ Bier, wirkliches, 
vortreffliches vom Fasse abgezapftes auf is gekiihltes Bier.” One 
hears it’ foaming into its native pewter—or “ bock” rather, for the 
German has never attained to pewter. “Diese neue Errungen- 
schaft ging iiber alles, was ich erwartet hatte,” says Herr von 
Huhn, and from that blessed moment he was with Bulgaria heart 
and hand. We have known Rane take up the cause of an 
i ON people for a less genial reason. 
the two works which Herr von Huhn wrote in the enduring 
remembrance of that Auf Eis gekiihites Bier, the first (Der Kampf 
der Bulgaren) will probably be everywhere recognized as the most 
readable and most valuable. It is, to begin with, the more com- 
plete story of the two, for it gives the history of the Bulgarian 
crisis, revolution, or whatever else it is, from the first outbreak at 
Philippopolis down to the intervention of Count Khevenhiiller. 
This was one of the business, and can stand by itself. In 
the second volume (Aus bulgarischer Sturmzeit) the author has to 
stop short in the middle of Baron Kaulbars’s mission, which is no 
7 all. We should think, too, that Herr von Huhn writes 
with much more personal knowledge in his first than in his second 
volume. At least, there is very little in dus } Sturmzeit 
which is not the common property of all newspaper readers, 
whereas there is much in Der Rampf der Bulgaren which is new, 
or, if not quite new, is told with more fulness of detail than will 
be easily found elsewhere. From a passage in the preface to the 
second book it would appear that the author has a faint suspicion 
himself that it belongs rather to the catchpenny order of publi- 
cations. It is mere pre correspondence, and not at its best 
either. When Major von Huhn (the title is given him no doubt 
justly in the translation) reached Bulgaria in October of last 
— he was well received by Prince Alexander, both as a 
erman and as the correspondent of a great German paper, the 
Kélnische Zeitung. At that moment the Prince was looking 
forward to a struggle with Turkey, and was massing his troops 
on the southern border. In the interval before the burglarious 


entry of Servia intg Bulgaria, the German correspondent had 


leisure to make himself familiar with the leaders of the move- 
ment, and with the military forces of this continually rising 
nationality. His account of Karaveloff is marked by an enthu- 
siasm for that subtle yet high-minded patriot, which must look 
@ little curious to himself in December 1886, The picture 
he gives of Karaveloff’s colleague Zanoff (he spells it in the 


~ German way, Tsanoff)is more amusing. Not many funnier things 


can have happened in the history of diplomacy than the manceuvre 
by which this very smart official contrived to establish his right 


’ to be received by the Turkish Foreign Minister. He was agent 


for B ia at Oonstantinople, and the Turks insisted that he 
should deal only with the Minister of the Interior. Zanoff was 


resolved to be treated as a foreign envoy, not as the delegate of a 


~ Turkish province. He managed it in this way. One day he betook 


himself to the Foreign Office, and there shoved his road into the 


' private room of the Minister. As a matter of course he was 
~ gummarily ordered out. Then he went home and wrote an effusive 


letter to the Vizier, saying how pleased he was with his polite 
reception = Sy — Minister for Foreign Affairs. Great was the 

Vizier, and he spoke of it to his colleague, who 
immediately replied, “Let him in? Nothing of the sort. I 
kicked him out.” “Oh, but,” said the Grand Vizier, “before 
he could be kicked out, he must have got in. He has estab- 
be let in now.” Such is 
the logic of the Turkish mind in matters of ceremony. Did 


' ever an envoy yet establish the status of his country by being 


kicked downstairs? In military matters the Bulgarians showed 


"all the toughness of Zanoff in a much more dignified way. Major 


von Huhn’s account of the struggle with Servia proves very 
clearly that they can not only fight stoutly at push of pike, but, 
what is at least as n in war, can march, and organize, and 
make shift to'do with whatever comes to their hand. The recall 
of the Russian officers by the Ozar was meant to be a ruinous 
blow for'them. As a matter of fact, it only opened the road for 
young native officers, who, with the rank of captain, major, or, in 
a few cases, lieut t-colonel, commanded brigades and divisions 
as successfully as if they had been field-marshals. 


There was 


~ hardly a man on the Prince’s staff who was over five-and-thirty, 
_ which, with all respect to veteran officers be it said, is not an un- 


mixed evil. The apparent indifference of the Bulgarians to swelling 
titles is not the least creditable thing known about them, Major 
von Huhn is constrained to confess that the march back from the 
Southern Roumelian border to Slivnitza was an irregular business. 


All sorts of things were done which would not have looked well 


in autumn manceuvres ; but, after all, the Bulgarians did get to 
the field of battle, and were in fighting trim when they were 
there. In point of power of endurance, they can hardly be beaten 
even by the Turks, as they showed when camping in the snow 
without fuel or cover, and with very little food, during the whole 
of the operations round Slivnitza, and in the Dragoman Pass, 
To be sure, the Servians do not seem to have been very 
formidable enemies. Major von Huhno gives an instance of 
their military manners which would not disgrace a farce. It is 
an article of the Servian code of military hunour that under no 
condition must a battery be lost. Their guns are to them asa flag, 
or as the soup-kettle was to the Janissaries. This sounds very fine, 
but in practice what it amounts to is that as soon as the enemy's 
foot has pushed well on, the Servian artillery officer limbers up 
his guns and gallops to the rear. The sacred battery is saved, but 
the enemy carries the position. With these and other curious 
details—such as the moral indignation of Panitza’s brigand brigade 
of Macedonians when they found that somebody else had looted 
Pirot—does Major von Huhn enliven his excellently clear account 
of the Servian War. In political matters he is a hearty partisan 
of Prince Alexander, and therefore of the Bulgarians. Whether 
he really knows much more of the secret history of this last 
eighteen months than the rest of us may, in spite of certain hin 
be doubted. But as a shrewd and alert observer on the spot, 

in the midst of the turmoil, he had abundant means of seeing what 
was going forward on the surface, and could no doubt argue 
from the known to the hidden justly enough. His comparison 
between Sofia and Philippopolis, between the government of the 
Prince and that of the Thrk in Roumelia, his account of Prince 
Alexander’s sagacious and humane policy towards the Ma- 
hommedans, and his picture of the Prince during the war, 
have all the stamp of truth on them. After reading them 
one remains as puzzled as before to explain how this man, who 
was manifestly a good judge of men, who had parts and co 

who was a stout fighter and a subtle diplomatist, could fall as 
has since done. It is not so much the fall as the manner of it 
which is unintelligible, and in Aus bulgarischer Sturmzeit Herr 
von Huhn does not do much to explain the mystery. 

The fourth publication on our list, General T. N. Soboleff’s, or 
in the German form Sobolew, Erster Fiirst von Bulgarien, does 
not call for lengthy notice, It is compiled by the German trans- 
lator from articles in the Russkaya Starina, presumed to be 
written by this officer, formerly Russian agent in Bulgaria, and 
as such member of the Prince’s Cabinet. In this capacity he 
was associated with Baron Kaulbars (not, it seems, the late 
Bombastes Furioso, but another Kaulbars) in the first abortive 
attempt to kidnap the ruler of Bulgaria. With this record it is 
not surprising that General T. N. Soboleff writes like a highly moral 
person, and with all the well-known delicacy of sentiment and 
contempt for human meanness which distinguishes the Russian 
official. For the rest, his reminiscences are mainly confined to 
~ years 1882-3 and the Prince's fight with his Russian-spy 

inisters, 


SEVEN NOVELS.* 


1: en ~y- is a similarity between the plots of Miss Broughton’s 
Dr. Cupid and The Story of Philip Methuen by Mrs. Needell. 
In both books an amiable hero finds himself engaged, in the second 
volume, to an attractive and admirable heroine. In both the hero 
has a previous connexion with a lady who is attractive, but not 
admirable. The co-existence of the engagement and the other 
relationship brings each hero face to face with a moral problem. 
Each hero decides the ey wrongly. The erroneous decisi 
are based upon the highest grounds, but on grounds such as would 
— one outside a novel. In both cases, however, the 
nis is essential to the existence of the third volume. This 
excuse will not avail much with readers who like to have their 
fiction resemble fact, nor with those who do not care to unrayel 
difficulties which it required the perverted ingenuity of a skilful 
author to create. Miss Broughton’s hero, John Talbot, loved 
Peggy Lambert. Unfortunately he had previously loved Lad 
Betty Harborough, and she, notwithstanding Mr. Harborough’s 
better claims, still loved John. John was already growing tired 
of his disreputable connexion with Lady Betty when he met 
Peggy. Feeling bound in honour to bis friend’s wife, he deter- 
mined to smother, if possible, this new passion, which had turned 
his growing indifference into aversion. However, certain natural 
and interesting events brought it to that Lady Betty told 
John to go about his business. John thereupon meade an otfer of 
marriage to Peggy, and the course of true love showed every dis- 


* Dr. Cupid. By Rhoda Broughton. g vols. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1886. 

The Story of Philip Methuen. By Mrs.J.H.Needell. 3 vols. London : 
Blackwood & Sons. 1886. 

Lady Branksmere, the Author of “ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” &c. 

Mellony. By Abel Panniel. 1 vol. London: Remington & Co. 1886. 
Muriel’s Marriage. By Stuart. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1887, 

The Copper Queen. By Blanche Roosevelt. 3 vols. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1886. 
ol Major.’ By Philip. Gaskell. 3 vols. London: White & 
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tion to run smooth. Now, however, came the moral problem. 
y Betty met John in a garden. She had a rather stormy 
interview with him, being desirous of re-establishing the status 
. Finally she acquiesced in the inevitable; but on taking 
ea she thought proper to embrace the astonished and unwilling 
John with some warmth. Now this embrace was seen by Peggy, 
who arrived just too late to see whose doing it was. Feagy met 
John next day, and told him that the engagement must be broken 
off. Now itis made plain that all would have ended well had 
John but said, “ My dear Peggy, as we are engaged there can be 
no great harm in my telling you, in strict confidence, that I did 
not kiss Betty at all. On the contrary, she kissed me, and I did 
not like it.” But John’s sense of honour, which had allowed 
him for years to encourage the advances of his friend's wife, 
absolutely forbade him to tell one lady that another lady had 
kissed him against his will. So the match was broken off, and 
they both withdrew to pine and lament for the rest of their lives. 
is in due course enlightened as to the scene in the garden 
by Betty herself, and all ends happily. The occasion of this 
disclosure is very cleverly coitsiied: and the scene in which it 
takes place is described with real dramatic power. 

The lady who stood between Philip Methuen and his love was 
Anna Trevelyan, the half-Italian daughter of a disreputable 
deceased friend. Methuen was the heir to a baronetcy and to 
— estates. His personal beauty and talents were of the highest 

er. He had just inherited his property, and was within three 
weeks of the time fixed for his marriage to a perfect being by 
whom he was adored. At this juncture Miss Trevelyan, who was 
among other things a fiend in human shape, followed him one day 
to London and succeeded in spending two nights in his lodgings 
without his knowledge. Anna did not know that Philip was 
engaged, and she had a strong idea that he ought to marry her. 
Her object in running away from home was so to compromise 
her own reputation that Philip might think it due to the memory 
of his disreputable friend to “make her the only amends in his 
power” by marrying her at once. Philip dealt with his moral 
problem in a very remarkable manner. He promised to marry 
Anna in three days’ time. He spent this brief interval in bidding 
along farewell to the perfect being, whom he knew that he should 
never cease to love. The consequences reached a pitch of tragic 
horror far removed from anything which befell simple Peggy and 
commonplace John, Philip made Anna and himself thoroughly 
miserable, as was to be expected. He also rendered the life of 
the perfect being very wretched, and embittered the existence of 
her dearest friend, a pleasant lady with more common sense than 
any one else in the book. All this was bad enough ; but when, after 
some months of married life, Anna found out that another lady 
had had the impertinence to be engaged to Philip in former times, 
her fury knew no bounds. She swore to be revenged. She 
adopted the novel means of allowing her rival, Honour Aylmer, 
to catch smallpox, when she might have saved her by a word. 
Honour expected to die, and begged for a last interview with 
Philip. The interview took place. Honour recovered, but Philip 
sickened and died. Then Honour died slowly of a broken heart, 
leaving a disconsolate family, the principal member of which 
committed the incredible folly of becoming Anna’s second husband 
at the end of the book, and so opening the way for a fresh chapter 
of horrors. 

These two young men deliberately chose to humour their own 
sensitive consciences by taking a course which involved not only 
themselves but the objects of their affections in deep and lasting 
woe. The effects of J ohn's folly were mitigated by a lucky acci- 
dent. On the higher plane occupied by Philip such relief was 
unavailable. Nothing would have been easier than to kill Anna 
in a carriage accident or by a hacking cough, and to make her 

mt her crimes and spend her dying breath in commending 

ip and Honour to marry one another and live happily ever after. 
But Mrs. Needell knew her man too well to commit such a mis- 
take as this. Methuen was one of those irritating people whose 
favourite form of self-indulgence is self-sacrifice, combined with 
the occasional sacrifice of other people. He at first intended to 
be a missionary, and, if ible,a martyr. It occurred to him, 
however, that he would more effectually sacrifice himself and 
mortify the flesh by consenting to be a baronet and a country 

eman. There can be no doubt that his consent to marry 
Anna and to abandon Honour was due to his unwillingness to let 
slip an unparalleled opportunity for self-sacrifice on a large scale. 
In this world there was no prospect for this immaculate young 
man beyond the gloomy alternative of the misery which was 
necessary to his happiness, and the happiness which made him 
miserable. It was therefore just as well to send hiin into another 
world before he hud sacrificed any more people to serve as fellow- 
victims to himself. 

It would be a curious experience to be born and bred in one 
novel and to marry into another. Fancy a quiet denizen of Miss 
Austen's suddenly transferred into a family circle which 
owed its existence to the romantic imagination of Bulwer Lytton 
or the teeming fancy of Dickens. e troublesome incidents 
which intervened between the marriage of Lady Branksmere and 
her realization of domestic happiness were due to some such 
sudden transformation. Her childhood and girlhood were passed 
in an atmosphere of unmixed Miss Yonge, though some of the 
charms which characterize the original were wanting in the copy. 


On marrying Lord Branksmere she found herself plunged headlong 
and unprepared into the horrors of a shilling dreadful. The house 
was haunted 


. The inevitable female lunatic shrieked by night in 


a distant and inaccessible chamber. Lord Branksmere had a 
clouded brow, and evidently knew more than he would say. A 
mysterious German lady pervaded the house, and exercised a 
strange authority over its inmates, The poor girl, accustomed 
only to family witticisms and the decoration of the village church, 
a lost her head. She mistook her gloomy but eminently 
e husband for the villain of the book; and thought she 
detected her destined saviour and protector in a cowardly card- 
sharper, who was after a while exposed by the brightest and most 
amusing of the Miss Yonge contingent. In the end the castle was 
po of ghosts, lunatics, and scoundrels, and the married life of 
y Branksmere was purified by the admission of the same genial 
and healthy atmosphere which had uninterruptedly surrounded 
her more fortunate brothers and sisters. 

Mellony Quaife had nothing very remarkable about her except 
her name and her capacity for learning Greek and other difficult 
things without much assistance or encouragement. Most of the 
men she met in life wanted to marry her, and, when she was 
almost middle-aged, she at last accepted the hand of the only 
one of her suitors who was not already married to somebody else. 
The loves of Mellony, the Lape development of her character, 
and the efforts by which she attained independence and affluence 
are briefly and pleasantly described in the little volume which 
bears her name. Muriel y, the heroine of Muriel’s Marriage, 
had a more adventurous life than Mellony. But Muriel, too, is to 
be congratulated on her biographer. The story is well told; yet 
there is one serious objection to be made against the teller of it. 
Esmé Stuart commits the almost unpardonable offence of interlard- 
ing a story with metaphysical, ethical, and even theological s 
lations, If novel-writers cannot tell stories without morals to ‘ 
let them at least, in compassion to their readers, leave to them the 
task of disentangling the moral from the tacts by which it is con- 
veyed ; let them not at every moment be stopping the course of 
their tale to explain how each paltry fact can be fitted into some 
theory or other of things human and divine. Of course it can; 
and equally of course the opposite fact could be fitted into the same. 
theory, or the same fact into the opposite theory. Muriel thought 
that she had married the best of men. She discovered, however, 
first that her husband was selfish, then that he was worldly, 
then that he was capable of getting drunk; lastly, that he was 
only not a bigamist because he had purposely married her pre- 
decessor in such a way that the marriage was invalid by the law 
of the country where it was celebrated. This last discovery was 
serious. Separation ensued. The virtual bigamist was purged by 
a course of hospital work in cholera-stricken Naples, and by a pistol- 
shot received while he was rescuing a policemanin a street row. 
Forgiveness and reconciliation follow, and the book concludes with 
a promise of connubial bliss. The sceptical reader will doubt, 
however, whether a readiness to brave infection and a willingness 
to succour the police are sure to prove sufficient safeguards against 
any relapse on the part of a reclaimed bigamist. 

The Copper Queen is a disappointing book. The opening scene, 
where four more or less eccentric strangers meet in a railway car- 
riage and play euchre to the time, is somehow instinct with 
romantic promise; and the reader takes leave of the four at San 
Francisco with the certainty that he will meet them ail again 
under circumstances of the most astonishing kind. In this the 
reader is not disappointed. No four strangers ever dealt more 
melodramatically by one another, No. 1 ruined No. 2 and realized 
untold wealth by the help of No, 3, who was an escaped convict 
and a leader of New York society, No. 4 rescued No. 2 from ruin 
andenabled him to expose No, 1; No. 3 murdered No. 1, whose 
lovely daughter (the Copper Queen) was married by No.4. A 
good deal of love-making, playgoing, and feminine conversation 
accompanies the unravelling of this melodramatic plot. The book 
is, nevertheless, disappointing, because it begins well and ends badly. 
After the railway-carriege scene there is a very clever and lively 
sketch of American schoolgirls. This is followed a really 
brilliant description of the fire of Chicago, The ex's hopes 
now reach their highest pitch. But the book speedily degene- 
rates. In the third volume the old brilliancy reappears only in 
flashes, and the faults predominate. Miss Roosevelt always writes 
cleverly ; except, indeed, that she puts into her heroine’s mouth, 
at the crisis of a rather exciting love affair, such language as is 
heard in second-rate romantic Li where young women love 
nothing so well as to be unh 
admitted, too, that Miss Roosevelt's literary gifts are rather wasted 
on such work as a minute description of the personal appearance 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. But Miss Roosevelt's 
absence of single characters are 
sufficiently amusing, especially a delig old negress who waits 
on the Copper Queen. But on a larger scale she fails, Gross 
exaggeration and wild burlesque, untouched by wit, are her means 
of satirizing the faults and foibles of New York society, The book 
Senay concludes with « dreary parody of the dreary trial 

uiteau. 

The Senior Major is not a disappointing book, There is nothing 
in it to raise the faintest anticipation of c form of pleasure to be 
derived from reading it, except, indeed, the pleasure of turni 
the last page. The dull doings and vulgar sayings of ill-brede 
uninteresting people are told in ungrammatical sentences, dis- 
figured by the presence of much raw and undeveloped slang, It 
is annoying to be left in doubt as to whether the heroine’s maiden 
name was Gorothy Kingscote or Dorothy Grainger; but perhaps 
the author applied the teaching 
it would have been best ofall for Zhe Senior Major never to be 


by a villain. It must be. 


of Sophocles by the reflection that — 
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written, but that the next best thing was not to correct the 
fs. 
Six of these seven novels are well worth reading for those who 
have nothing better to do; and the best of the seven is Miss 
Brougbton’s. Dr. Cupid, therefore, may be made the theme of a 
few further remarks, which a rapid glance at seven plots has 
allowed no opportunity of making. In the first place, Peggy 
is not the most attractive of the seven heroines. Muriel Hardy 
certainly has the advantage of her. Truth to nature may be 
aded as an excuse for Peggy's shortcomings. She is, however, 
certainly intended to belong to the class of attractive heroines, and 
not to the class of those whose moral qualities make us forget 
that they are plain. John Talbot, with whom we are ae 
intended to sympathize, falls in love with her at first sight. e 
are also given to understand that two or three out of the three or 
four men whom the secluded Peggy knew before she saw John 
also wanted to marry her. This being so, Peggy is inadequately 
‘supplied with personal charms; for we are told of none except 
the flatness of her back and the merits which distinguished the 
parting of her hair and the nape of her neck. One is also sur- 
prised by the fact that Peggy, who was nothing if not a simple 
i maiden, appreciated the little failings of Lady Betty, and 
the details of her relationship with John Talbot, with all the 
sagacious promptitude of a rouged and wrinkled dowager of fifty. 
Peggy had a sister called Prue, who died. Now we are plainly 
meant to shed a tear over Prue's untimely death, and yet tbe poor 
girl is not allowed a single good quality. She is silly, selfish, 
and feeble. Nothing stirs her languid pulses except her attach- 
ment toa most objectionable young man, and a vague hankering after 
various more or less improper pursuits to which she is introduced by 
the disreputable Lady Betty. Our sympathy ought really not 
to be demanded for such thoroughly unsatisfactory people. A 
similar offence is committed by the author of Murtel’s Marriage, 
who erects a lofty pedestal of admiration and esteem for a certain 
Miss Varinka Page. Varinka was clever and kind, as so many 
unpleasant people are; but she patronized every one she knew, 
from her own parents to the inhabitants of her favourite slums ; 
and her manners with young men were an exact model of every- 
‘thing it is desirable to avoid. Prue’s objectionable young man is 
exceedingly well described. So is Miss Broughton’s Vicar (the 
best of seven clergymen described in the seven books) ; and so are 
several other of her minor characters. The conversation which 
goes on round the dinner-tables frequented by Peggy Lambert is 
the most natural and amusing of all the varieties of talk supplied 
by our seven authors. To this fact, and to her style, which is 
don, correct, and occasionally epigrammatic, Miss Broughton in 
great measure owes her high place among the three-volumed 
novelists of England. 


THE NEW ENGLISH.* 


R. KINGTON OLIPHANT does himself and his book in- 
justice by saying at the close of his Preface that “it will 
be of small profit to readers unless they first master " his book on Old 
and Middle English, published in 1878. A book of the kind 
which cannot be understanded of any ordinarily intelligent and 
well-educated reader without reading some other book is seif- 
condemned; and a writer who cannot write on English from 
1300 onward without referring to what he has said on English 
before 1300 is a ge writer. But Mr. Oliphant is not at 
all clumsy, and his book is perfectly intelligible to all intelligent 
comers; though no doubt it will often, if not always, happen that 
those who take sufticient interest in the subject to it will 
have read its earlier part. 

Of the care and erudition bestowed on the work there can be no 
two opinions, at least in the mind of those who are in any way com- 
petent to criticise it. And we say this frankly, while we as frankly 
admit that we are a little dubious as to the value—at least the 
definite and positive value—of the methods and conclusions which 
it embodies, that we occasionally dissent very strongly from Mr. 
‘Oliphant’s views, and that we almost always think him far too 

itive in the expression of those views. His method is this. 
Fre reads in sequence the authors, minor as well as major (and 
perhaps minor for choice), of the successive periods with which he 
ls, and notes the, as it seems to him, new or peculiar words and 
locutions in each book or author surveyed, dating his entries 
strictly, or as strictly as possible, as he goes along. This is, no 
doubt, a most excellent method of discipline for the individual 
tising it, and an invaluable aid to lexicography. But it seems to 
us extremely likely to lead, and to have actually led in Mr. Oliphant’s 
own case, not unfrequently to what the man of science in his play- 
ful moods calls “the hasty G.” For instance (plunging into the 
book, as the best manner is for such purposes, and taking things at 
hazard) we come upon the gleanings from Sir Martin Mar-All. 
This is described as “ Dryden's comedy,” as dating from 1667, and 
as “taken from Moliére.” Now in the first place it is known that 
‘the substance at least of the play was furnished to Dryden b 
Newcastle, and there is not a tittle of evidence to show how muc. 
‘nearer to the date of Z’Etourdi than 1667 the Duke translated it. 
This is a small matter; but it shows how difficult it is to tie 
-down phrases to a particular year from the mere fact that they 
-occur fn books published or plays performed in that year. Again, 

* The New English. By T. L. Rin Oliphant. London: Macmillan 


we dip elsewhere, and find Mr. Oliphant saying that in a far 
earlier writer a man fears “that bears would have mad of him 
mete”; “the gamekeeper in Pickwick,’ continues Mr. Oliphant, 
“thinks that Mr. Winkle will ‘make cold meat of some of us,’” 
What in the world is the analogy here? Does Mr. Oliphant 
think that Mr. Winkle was going to eat the gamekeeper or the 
boy whose mother might — something handsome from Sir 
Geoflrey, as the bears undoubtedly would have eaten the timid 
Early Englishman? Yet again, about 1400 we find this 
“ A woman serves the Devil to pay: the verb here keeps its 
sense of please, this is perhaps the leading idea in our phrase 
Here’s the Devil to pay (some mischief that will delight Satan).” 
Now if in refuting this analogy we were to dwell on the full 
“The Devil to pay and no pitch hot,” showing that “pay” 
as nothing whatever to do with “ please,” and has the 
nautical sense of “ spread with tar,” Mr. Oliphant might declare 
that this was an afterthought. A more irre refutation is 
to be found in the fact that no man in his senses or in historical 
English ever used the phrase “The Devil to pay” in the sense of 
“some mischief that will delight Satan.” On the contrary, it 
means “ an awkward fix,” a state of things in which payment of 
whatever kind has to be made and the debtor's account at his 
bank is at “ no effects.” 

We might in a book which contains perhaps eight hundred 
pages of linguistic notes of this kind, sometimes by scores ina 
page, continue this style of criticism for columns and pages. But 
we prefer, while acknowledging the interest and value of this 
conspectus of words and phrases as they appear in a chronological 
course of reading noteworthy to an enthusiastic and well-equipped 
scholar, to lay stress only on its general We have our- 
selves read English of almost all ages for many years with great 
care and attention; but we should be very sorry indeed to com- 
mit ourselves to the assertion that this or that phrase “ first” 
appears in this or that writer, and still more sorry to accept, as 

r. Oliphant unhesitatingly accepts, the dicta of some modern 
scholars as to the dates of some pieces which are not fixed by un- 
doubted external evidence. For instance, Mr. Oliphant sweepingly 
and unhesitatingly adopts the positions of Professor Skeat and 
others about the poems now denied to Chaucer, The Court 
The Romaunt of the Rose, The Flower and the Leaf, &c. Yet his 


arguments, as far as he brings any, are, like theirs, merely that this 


allusion is later, that that word is of Northern dialect, and so 
forth. As if every one in the least conversant with medisval 
habits did not know that the constant custom of remaniement 
makes all such arguments, if not entirely worthless, which no one 
will pronounce them to be, yet of a weak probability only. Find 
such proofs of an earlier origin, and, unless the supposition of a 
deliberate archaism can fairly be entertained, the argument is 
valid. Proofs, or what are called proofs, of a later origin become 
of merely academic interes‘ in face of the fact that, if the original 
manuscript were lost and a Northern man in a subsequent century 
had copied it, he would almost to a dead certainty introduce the 
forms which are relied upon. 

However, this is a question out of Mr. Oliphant’s direct a 
and we should not ourselves have entered on it had not he him 
in various obiter dicta assumed the solution in far too positive a 
manner. The pleasure and profit to be derived from studying his 
reasoned catalogue of words (most of which are in no sense con- 
tentious matter) are not in the least affected by the occasional 
occurrence of something contentious. Indeed, we hardly know 
another book in which the growth of English is illustrated with 
such a wealth of instance and in so orderly and continuous a 
fashion. Mr. Oliphant’s analysis shows this growth of six hundred 
years as no amount of mere dictionary-reading will show it, and 
as few men have the time to find out for themselves by a course 
of independent reading. Nevertheless “gram” is always near to 
“dia,” and Philology has a remarkable tendency to pass into 
eristic. In the last chapter of his book Mr. Oliphant, having pre- 
viously confined himself to occasional innuendves and sometimes 
rather peremptory pronouncements, takes up his parable in sus- 
tained fashion against new corruptions of English. And here, 
though we agree heartily with a great deal that he says, we must 
make large use of the distinguo, especially because there seems to 
be just at this moment a singularly unreasonable form of purism 
ag | the healthy and natural development of the language. 

We hardly say that there are no greater foes living than 
ourselyes to unnecessary and insignificant Latinisms, Gallicisms, 
or apy other isms in English, The man who says “ commence” 
instead of “begin,” who uses the stupid and un 
barbarism “ reliable,” who “ inaugurates” instead of even “ com- 
mencing,” and who gives some one an ovation without the 
slightest idea that he is giving him something less than a 
triumph, is a donkey and a vulgarian. Mr. Oliphant’s dia- 
tribe against the Revisers of the Bible is quite just, and much 
that he says about penny-a-liners is incontrovertible. But it is 
curious that a man fresh from the study of the advancing English 
of six hundred years (or, as we wish to conciliate Mr. Oliphant 
let us say twelve hundred if he likes), and who must have noted 
the robust and conquering indifference with which the language, 
scorning the petty and impotent prudery of the Romance tongues, 
has annexed every word that seemed likely to be useful, should, in 
the name of Shakspeare’s lish and Dryden's English and so 
forth, protest against the continuance of the very process by which 
Shakspeare and Dryden formed their own dialects. Theoretically, 
indeed, Mr. Oliphant admits the right of conquest ; but practically 
he boggles at it. Thus he is very angry with “ rejuvenescence. 
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Now we dare say (which Mr. Oliphant will like better than 
“ venture to affirm”) that “ rejuvenescence,” if not a word to be 
used in every other sentence, is a distinct gain to the English 
language. It expresses at once what else we can only express by 
some clumsy “renewal of youth” (as if there were not “of's” 
epough already in an ordinary English sentence), or metaphorically 
and grandiosely by “mewing youth afresh,” or by something of 
that straddling, waddling sort. It is a word quite correct! 
formed in itself, and perfectly analogous to scores of other words 
already naturalized in English. “ Penology” is, of course, utterly 
ridiculous; but what is the matter with “ ineptitude,” which Mr. 
Oliphant, complimenting us for other virtues, is wroth with our- 
selves for using? Here, again, we fear no comers in defending 
this poor lady. “ Ineptitude” usurps the place of no other word ; 
it isnotthesame (onthe contrary, there isa distinct sense of difference 
in each) as “folly,” as “ blundering,” as “ silliness,” as“ unfitness ” ; 
and it is, as before, formed in accordance with all rules and 
analogies both of its new and its old language; its certificate of 
birth and its act of naturalization are equally regular. “Solidarity,” 
which Mr. Oliphant, like other well-meaning persons, taboos, 
simply expresses in one generally intelligible word what a whole 
sentence, and that no short one, is wanted otherwise to explain. 
Now we maintain as before against all comers, and without the 

ightest fear but that we shall gain a complete victory, that a 
word legitimately formed, Anglicized according to analogy, and 
expressing what must be otherwise expressed by periphrasis or 
nzot at all, is always a gain to English, and may always be used, or 
even introduced, by any writer of practice competence. We 
shall go further, and, striking a shield even more dangerous, main- 
tain that, if the word fulfilling these requirements is from a 
modern language, and so formed as not to be immediately suscep- 
tible of Englishing by analogy, it may be used in its foreign form 
till it is accepted as English. Dryden, of whom all the purists 
talk, while very few (Mr. Oliphant, we are glad to say, is among 
the few) know anything about him, was a fearless practiser of 
this kind of honorary naturalization, and in many, perhaps most, 
cases, his practice has since been justitied by the issue of the full 
letters. Why is an arbitrary limit to be put to the process? Why 
is an "4 recognized, while a “cachet,” which, Mr. 
Oliphant, is by no means a mere doublet of “stamp,” is to be 
“tipped the Alien Act”? Mr. Oliphant is right—wholly right— 
in objecting to the folly or carelessness which thinks “ fatality” 
@ mere synonym of “accident.” But why does he object to 
“ perfunctory ” because “slovenly” exists? “ Perfunctory” work 
is not slovenly work; it is, on a@ carefully graduated scale, 
many degrees above slovenly work, though it is many below 
thorough and artist-like work. If Mr. Oliphant had his way, 
we must be like the juries who acquitted because there was 
nothing between acquitting and hanging. Nor is “ wanton” in 
the least a substitute for “gratuitous.” A wanton insult is that 
for which the insulter has no provocation; a gratuitous insult one 
which the insulted does not deserve. And if any one says that is 
@ distinction without a difference, let that person give up all hope 
of ever knowing what a difference means. 

In short, detestable as is penny-a-lining and ridiculous as are 
many of the phrases which Mr. Oliphant attacks, we decline, con- 
tumaciously and with our matches burning, to be curtailed of our 
rs bad following those worthy men our fathers that were before 
us in borrowing, in seizing, if need be, whatsoever new terms are 
wanted or come handy for the purpose of enriching, clarifying, 
and strengthening the English language. A language like a people 

| cesse de prendre is @ language that is done for ; and that shall 

cnglish never be as long as we at least can help it to annex and 
to utilize the verbal property of the foreigner. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
x. 


SOME of our most comely gift-books this season are imported 
from America, and one of the most unobtrusively beautiful is 
the édition de luxe of Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
issued by Messrs. Triibner & Co., and illustrated by Ludvig Sundiée 
Ipsen. artist's scheme of illustration takes a purely decorative 
form, each sonnet having its frame-like ornamental design, with 
more or less of emblem to justify the use of the term “ illustration.” 
Occasionally the designer makes a bold diversion from his 
sculpturesque treatment of floral and foliate forms, as in the nine- 
—_ sonnet— The Soul’s Rialto with its Merchandize "—where 
poet's pict ue imagining is encompassed by a design in 
mosaic wi modallices, in one of which a Venetian sails 
the Adriatic. Good taste and rich invention characterize the 
series as a whole, and there are few of the settings that are not 
ey yd the pootry they enshrine. To Mr. Ipsen, we believe, 
must be attributed the ingenious tailpi and headings in the 
illustrated edition of The th, the Minstrel, published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. This attractive volume comprises 
some very woodcuts after drawings by W. St. John Harper, 
E, Garrett, F. Myrick, F. T. Merrill, and L. S, 
spirit of Scott’s poetry is reflected with considerable power and 
sanpathy by the artists, though the presentment of the heroine in 
tispiece is altogether unacceptable. Messrs. Chapman & 

Hall’s reissue of Dickens's Christmas Tales, in five volumes, with 
the original designs of Leech, Doyle, Maclise, and the rest, is a 


most welcome addition to our seasonable literature. The books 
are prettily bound in crimson cloth and packed in a neat case. 
Peter Parley's Annual (Ben George) preserves most of its old 
characteristics, though the coloured plates are perhaps more ex- 
cruciating than in previous years. The yoo of blue and 
yellow from the title-page is really dazzling. Juvenile eyes easily 
withstand such crudities, so long as plenty of sport and adventure 
engage their attention. In this matter the book is more satis- 
factory than in the lavish splendours of discordant tints. Our 
Little Ones (Nelson & Sons) is a budget of short stories and 
descriptive verses for children, with a large assortment of wood- 
cuts, some of which are very good. Of these excellent things 
there is small promise in the vignette of a frightful child on the 
title-page, which seems unaccountably to have escaped the editor's 
vigilance. Bishop Heber’s From Greenland’s Icy Mountains is a 
recent addition to Messrs, Nelson’s series of “ Favourite Hymns 
Illustrated,” and by no means one of the best. 

It is somewhat trying to disconnect the amiable intentions of 
writers of didactic stories from the unfavourable impressions of 
incomplete achievement. We may respect the enthusiasm of the 
author of Golden Links in a Life Chain (Nisbet), though we can- 
not applaud the literary results of Mrs, Evered Poole’s strong 
convictions on what is known as the drink question. The 
best-drawn character in the story is the heroine’s mother, a 
religious woman of rigid orthodoxy, who objects to her daughter's 
philanthropic visits among the poor and degraded. The illustra- 
tions do no justice to the story. The beautiful Cicely, a healthy 
English girl of eighteen summers, appears in the frontispiece as an 
elderly girl a long way the wrong side of twenty, and endowed 
with all the intelligence of a figure in a fashion-plate. Of course 
she marries a widower—the favourite match with writers of 
moral tales—and in the last picture we see her comforting her 
future husband in strangely altered circumstances. She is now 
rather pretty and quite young, while the bereaved widower is re- 

resented as a sort of ven A , 80 it is easy to understand how 

“ rose without a word and gathered her to his heart.” Mrs, 
G. 8. Reaney’s Not Thrown Away, but Given (Nelson) is a 
temperance story of the most uncompromising kind, abounding in 
strange testimony to the heroism of young lady abstainers and the 
confessions of old ladies in the days of their youth. More sober 
and natural is Miss Giberne’s Jnid's Silver Bond (Nisbet), an 
interesting and extremely sad story of an unhappy girl who suffers 
through the faithlessness of a worthless cousin. Miss Everett- 
Green's Temple's Trial (Nelson) isa story devised with a good 
deal of skill, and contains incidents that are natural, and characters 
that offer good contrasts and are free from excessive virtue or 
vice. The hero is a curious compound of mystic and mechanic, 
and is what the Americans eall high-toned. The book ~ 
be recommended to young iy as thoroughly honest 
wholesome. From the Nation re Depository we receive 
a capital little story of the last century by M. and C. Lee, entitled 
Goldhanger W Children in these days may perhaps envy 
the strange circumstances that involved the young Arbuthnots in 
adventures with real smugglers, a wicked baronet, and other ro- 
mantic figures, and marv — their own little jaunts to the 
country or seaside are unattended by like distractions. There is, 
however, nothing in the bright little romance that may fairly be 
thought incredible. Seeking His Fortune (Griffith, Farran, & Co,) 
is the title of the first of a series of short stories and fairy-tales for 
boys, all of which are fresh and spirited. Another collection, The 
Driver's Box (Wells Gardner & Co.), is more varied, and includes 
much that is dull and commonplace. The Veniuresome Twins 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) is the story of two impish children who 
run away from home, embark on a canal barge, and visit London. 
Their adventures are amusingly told, and may possibly incite other 
naughty youngsters with undesirable ambition. Wilful Winnie 
(Nelson) introduces us to another spoilt child who is gradually 
tutored to control her ions, and finally outlives her impetuous 
childhood. Mischievous Jack (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) deals with 
the life and adventures of a pet jackdaw, whose exploits are divert- 
ing incidents in an interesting story, and are cleverly illustrated by 
wGhipe from the Earth's Crust (Nelson) ular of 

hips from t. 8 n) is a account 
surface and formation, such as and in- 
struct boys of an inquiring habit of mind. It comprises chapters 
on earthquakes, meteors, tornadoes, and other phenomena, with 
much else that is scarcely implied a somewhat affected 
title. The illustrations are fairly , if a little sensational, 
Of books of magic and fairy lore, one of the most novel 
and agreeable is Juck and Pearl (Chapman & Hall), a story 
of the wonders experienced by two little lish children in 
India, told in bright and natural style by Frederika Macdonald, 
with illustrations by Mrs. Irving Graham. The Moon Maiden, 


charmingly illustrated by A welcome diversion 
from the charades provided for children is the Countess of Jersey's 
metrical version of The ing Be (Hatchards). The verse 
is simple, the scenes are skilfully presented, and the little play may 
be briskiy given in twenty minutes or so. For children of a 
larger growth, also weary of charades, the Dowager Countess of 


Harrington has written two little pieces in prose, The Foster 


| and other Stories (Macmillan & Co.), by Jessy EK. Greenwood, in- 
| cludes three fairy tales that show a pretty vein of fancy and 
uncommon inventive powers. “Sposin’” is an excellent example 
of the fairy tale that Honey a moral. Mr. F. Wyville Home's 
pretty phantasy, The Wrath of the Fay (Wells Gardner & Co.), 
| contains some attractive passages of descriptive verse, and is 
| 
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Brothers and The Creoles (Field & Tuer). The former requires 


' some stage-management as well as experience in the young 


players the second is much more simple, and should prove not 
affective. The Drawing-Room Fortune-Teller (Stevens) con- 
tains a thousand quotations from the poets, numbered and classified 
so a8 to form answers to certain personal questions of the kind 


common to what are known as “ confession-books” among | 


sportive young ladies. The book provides a new round game that 
ought to be popular. Mr. J. Bloundelle-Burton’s The Silent Shore 
0. & R. Maxwell) belongs to the large class of shilling dreadfuls 
at are hopelessly incredible. There is a mysterious murder, but 
the mystery is by no means hidden from the astute reader, though 
be make nothing of it. Routledge’s Ji Almanac is 
1 in colour and design, though it is Japanesque rather 
than Japanese, after the school of the Savoy and not of Hukusai. 
We have received Dollars or Sense? by Arthur Louis (New York : 
Brentano) ; the Rev. E. P. Roe’s Driven Back to Eden, reprinted 
from St, Nicholas (Ward, Lock, & Co.) ; the second edition of the 
Rev. S. J. Stone’s Deare Childe (Wells Gardner); and Only a 
Kitten, by Maude Randall (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), a thin and 
rather morbid sketch. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. forward several specimens of Letts’s 
Diaries, all of which are worthy of their high reputation. Among 
the forms before us we may mention the excellent rough diary, 
No. 35, with a week in an opening, interleaved with blotting- 
paper, Very handy is the “ Pocket Diary and Almanac, No 13,” 
of similar arrangement, but in 12mo., and without the blotting. 
The. “Office Diary,” in octavo form (No. 8), is an admirable 
example for general purposes, and is thoughtfully paged through- 
out, 


RECENT MUSIC. 


i spite of its somewhat bizarre and unattractive title, Mr. 
Arthur C. Haden’s cantata, The Goddess.of Poverty, is a work 
well worthy of commendation. Toa praiseworthy translation of 
George Sand’s words the composer has set music which is exceed- 
ingly melodious and even at times fascinating, and in many por- 
tions of his work he gives promise of better things to come from 
his pen. The cantata is divided into ten numbers, all of which 
are interesting, and some of which deserve high praise for scholarly 
treatment—notably the chorus, “ How often have the 
cried”; but, to be more definite, we would specially pea ho 
besides the chorus we have already mentioned, the Introduction ; 
the contralto air, with chorus, “ Since first the earth was made” ; 
the quartet for male voices, “For thou didst find,’ and the 
March, Of the last, as indeed of the whole work, it is difficult to 
judge from a pianoforte score ; but it seems to us that there is 
plenty of opportunity for good effects, which we doubt not the 
composer has taken advantage of in the orchestral score. It is not 
an over-ambitious work, and is well within the powers of most 
amateur musical societies—excepting, perhaps, the fugal chorus; 
which; however, is by no means insurmountable with the study it 
deserves—and we can highly recommend it to all those who are in 
search of a novelty at once artistic and attractive. ° 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, it would appear, is not the only composer 
to whom the happy or unhappy thought of dealing musically with 
Longféllow’s Golden Legend has occurred. We do not propose for 
@ moment to make a comparison between the two works of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Mr. George Carter, who is the composer of 
that which lies before us; but it is, nevertheless, unfortunate for 
the less-known musician that his work should have appeared 
simultaneously, we may say, with that of the better known com- 

Nevertheless, Tr. r’s work is in its way sufficiently 

iseworthy, and may be commended for the dramatic ability 
which it displays. Any choral association will find that its powers 
are not wasted upon a study of this work. Both these cantatas 
are published by the London Music Publishing and General 
Agency Company, Limited. Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co. send 
us a very excellent setting of the Hundred and Forty-fifth Psalm, 
“T will magnify Thee, O God,” by Mr. J. Maude Crament, Mus, 
Bac., which, we doubt not, will be welcome to those who require 
a short, scholarly, and pleasing cantata ; and an effective anthem, 
by Mr, Charles M. Hudson, entitled “ I will bless the Lord at all 
times,” 


Two songs from Messrs. Metzler & Co.,are “The Lamps of 
Heaven,” by Mr. Archie Keen, a telling ballad, to words by Mr. 
Clarkson Bellamy; and “ Wedded,” by Mr. Marcellus Higgs, the 
music of which is, to say the least, better than the words, which 
have been inspired by a picture by Sir F, Leighton, to whom the 
song is dedicated. Mr. (or Herr) John Petzler is a bold man, and 
somewhat of an original. There have been many compositions 
written in which the manner and style of Beethoven have most 
evidently shown themselves; but the composers would have 
resented with marked vehemence the suggestion that the great 
musician had been the source of their inspiration. It is reserved 
to Mr. John Petzler, however, to show that he has no objection 
to acknowledge that it is from the prince of musicians that 
he. draws his musical ideas; and he has accordingly written 
“ Twelve Sonatas in imitation of some of the works of Beethoven,” 
and loudly proclaims the fact upon the title-page of each sonata. 

composer's modesty is highly to be commended, as is also his 
faithful imitation of his model ; but we are nevertheless forced to 


say that Petzlerized Beethoven, or Beethovenized Petzler, is not 
very much to our taste, and that Sonata Opus 13, commonly | 
called “ Pathétique ” by the great master, is not to be mentioned 
in the same decade as the Petzlerian imitation thereof. It may 
be'said that it is rather hard to blame a com for acknow- 
ledging the source of his inspiration; but, at the same time, it is 
rather harder upon. the much-enduring critic to force him to 
_ explore a mine already exhausted of ore such a8 these Petzlerian | 
Sonatas comprise. 

From Messrs, Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. we have received 
an excellent song from the pen of Mr. Alfred Allen, entitled “The 
Exile’s Song,” which will undoubtedly become popular; while © 
from Messrs. Enoch & Sons we have the following batch of songs :— 
“Come, only come,” by the prolitic song-writer, Signor Ciro 
Pinsuti, whose hand shows no signs of weariness; “The World 
and his Wife,” by Mr. Joseph L. Roeckel, a ballad in the composer's 
| well-known and a style; “Cupid in Scarlet,” by 
Mr. Ernest Birch, an effective and graceful song; “ The Maid of 
| Bray,” by Mr. Milton Wellings, in which the maiden’s constancy 
_ is as remarkable as the celebrated Vicar’s fickleness; “ Time and 
| Tide,” by Mr. Paul Rodney, a song of rather a gloomy cast; and 
last, but not least, a beautiful song by Mr. F. H. Cowen entitled 
“ Left Untold.” 

Messrs. Paterson & Sons, of Edinburgh, send us a collection of 
part-songs called “ The Strathearn Collection,” which consist prin- 
cipally of English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish songs, admirably 
arranged in four parts, and Mr. McConnell Wood's song, “ Break, 
break, break,” is yet another setting of Lord Tennyson’s words 
which may be commended for its melodious treatment. Of piano- 
forte music from the same publishers, Mr. J. A. Robertson’s 
“ Barcarolle” in B flat is well worthy of study, and Mr. Alfred 
Gallrein’s gavotte, “La Gracieuse,” is very graceful; while the 
two marches, “ The Strathmore March,” by Mr. John More 
Smieton, and “ Apollo,” by Mr. F. Weierter, are sufficiently cha- 
racteristic and martial. 

Mr. L. Upcott Gill has forwarded to us a complete of The 
Practical Violin School for Home Students, by Mr. J. M. Fleming, 
some later numbers of which we have recently noticed. We are 
fairly surprised to find how much care has ine given to this 
work; but whether the clear directions set forth therein will 
duce home-made violinists we are still very doubtful. There is so 
much that requires the personal supervision of a master in violin 
instruction that we despair of any book doing the master’s work, - 
Nevertheless, if it is to be done at all, it will probably be by the © 
very succinct work of Mr. J. M. Fleming. 3 

Mr. Albert Bach, whose book on “The Principles of Singing’ 
we some time ago had the pleasure of commending, has reprinted — 
a section of the larger work under the title of The Art of Singing ; 
hence much of the most valuable part of the original is available 
to the public at a reduced price. 

Mr. Joseph Williams sends us two songs Ludovic, entitled 
Brothers all in death or and “ Buy,” the former 
& patriotic and the latter a flower-girl’s song, and both good in their 
boa and Mr. Frederick Pitman two songs y Mr. C. H. R, Marriott, . 

ed “Quite by Accident” and “ Dorothy,” of which the same — 
may be said, while the latter publisher has forwarded the folluwing 
= of dance music:— Songs of Ireland Lancers,” by Mr. 

mard Gautier; “Lillie Waltz,” by Mr. A. Elliot Lath : 
“That’s You Polka,” by Mr. Reginald Foy, and “Stella Mia Waltz,” 
by Aigrette—all of which are suitable for this festive season, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


TAKING Christmas number is one of the best means of 
pushing a young paper, and the Revue illustrée (1), which 
has not long been founded, has certainly bid well with its Etrennes 
for 1887. e could have spared the hideous “ Superchic” in red 
coat, white waistcoat, clague, tight black breeches, silk stockings, 
and pumps, grinning and ogling like the monkey that he is, with 
which M, Jan van Beers has decorated the cover. But then the 
entire cessation of M. van Beers’s artistic existence would not 
cause us any very intense “ The chief bait of the number is a 
chromo-lithograph after M. Ch. Chaplin, entitled “ Fleurs de prin- 
representing an extremely herself, &c.” 
ina hyper-Greuzian dishabille, with her basket and Jap full of flowers. 
Both drawing and painting, as far as we can judge from a repro- 
duction, justify the remark of a brother of the craft some time ago, 
that M. Chaplin is “ quite wickedly clever.” But his cleverness (dis- 
played gaan mest of all in the hands), or else a slight want of 
cleverness in his lithographer, has played him a trick. - For the 
result of the lights about the girl's face is to suggest that a piece 
has been bitten off the tip of her very nose. Was there a 
magpie anywhere about those flowers of spring? Tho uncoloured 
illustrations are quite as a and as for the text, it is sufficient 
to say that “ Gyp” and MM. Halévy, Coppée, Abraham Dreyfous, 
Silvestre, and Richepin are among the contributors. 
Some months ago we noticed the earlier parts of M. Habert- 
Dys’s attractive Fantaisies décoratives (2). Another part is now 
before us, giving, as before, some excellent ideas for wall papers, 


(1) Etrennes de la Revue illustrée. Paris: Bureau de 1a Revue. 
(2) Fantaisies décoratives, Par Habert-Dys. Paris: Rouam. 
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screens, &c., and making an excursion into an art not, we think, 


ented in the earlier Aivraisons—that of bookbinding. On this 
latter point M. Habert-Dys's notions are a little florid; we own 
ourselves to be partisans of the severer style in book decoration, 
with arabesque as its furthest limit. 


Among a batch of schoolbooks before us, M. Roget’s In- 
troduction to Old French (3) is the most important. Mr. 
d@’Anquier’s French Composition (4) and M. Esclangon’s French 
Course (5) are both useful manuals of their kind, and both 
should facilitate what, as subjects of school instruction multiply, 
is becoming a little neglected, the very early begin- 
ning of French in the preparatory school or even the nursery. 
The prefatory matter of Mr. Gosset’s L’avare (6) isa little meagre, 
but the notes are very full, careful, and good, avoiding mere 
trivialities, not giving too much translation, and, as in a note on 
baiser, showing shrewdness and practical spirit. Like too many 
modern editors, however, Mr. Gosset is a little over-fond of laying 
down ingenious theories as if they were undoubted fact. A note 
on @ ir (p. 85) is a good example of this. And is it nota 
little odd to talk of the Guernsey coinage of “doubles” as 
“lasting into the present reign”? Whether it has ceased now 
‘We cannot say, but it certainly had not ten or twelve years ago 
when “ the present reign” was some forty years old. M. Pétilleau 

been not ill inspired in choosing M. Zeller's Frangois 
Premier (7) as a reading-book. Good modern serious French prose 
has, asa rule, been much too little drawn on. But all these books 
are mere additions to a previousstock. M. Roget has, unless we 
are mistaken, broken new ground in lish by devoting a pretty 
elaborate manual to Old French only. He disclaims in his preface 
any attempt at originality, and even at much scientific method ; 
but he has followed the best French authorities (has followed 
them, indeed, in some cases, notably in the section on Prosody, 
with a rather too unhesitating step), and he may justly say, 
“Follow me who list,” with a permission to his followers to 
correct and innovate for themselves as they like. For practical 
use the work is very well fitted; and “scientific method” can 
afford to wait. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE title of Mrs. Hore’s pleasant record of a journey from 

Zanzibar to Ujiji, To Tanganyika in a Bath Chair 
i Low & Co), suggests to the general reader something 
scarcely less impracticable than a voyage to the fabulous Thamon- 
docana in a bailoon. The success of the undertaking was, how- 
ever, remarkable, whether we consider the comfort of the traveller 
or the rate of progress, the eight hundred and thirty miles of bush 
and desert between the Indian Ocean and Ujiji being accomplished 
in ninety days. Of course there were not a few dieas ters and a 
good many alarms en route, but on the whole the bath-chair, 
shorn of its wheels, and borne woe by relays of sixteen 
stout natives, proved an excellent vehicle. The author's object 
in this hazardous enterprise was to join her husband, Captain E. C. 
Hore, and to assist in the labours of the new mission station on 
the shores of Tanganyika. The round of life at Ujiji and on 
Kavala Island, as depicted in these bright , is by no means 
a monotonous succession of unvarying incidents. There was plenty 
of work to be done in establishing communication with other 
stations, organizing schools, and so forth, and occasionally the 
litile settlement was fluttered by the State visits of native chiefs 
or the apparition of a voyager from the Congo bound for Zanzibar. 
Mrs. Hore’s book proves conclusively that life for Europeans is 
not only possible, but may be oe Pe and profitable for 
tha shoves off the ican lake. 

About Money and Other Things (Macmillan) is a collection of 
essays, —— from various sources, by the author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman. These papers are slight in form, and treat 
of many subjects with the skill of a facile commentator and the 
light, graceful touch of an experienced writer. The keen obser- 
vation and mature sense of the opening essay betray the 
practical moralist, with sound heart and wholesome views of life, 
as distinguished from the social theorist with his barren disquisi- 
tion and windy declamation, The brief paper on “ Genius,” and 
the lay sermon “ Life and its Worth,” are happy examples of 
practical philosophy. Some of the lighter descriptive sketches 
well repay reading. 

There is no known definition of humour that is sufficiently 
rigid as well as sufficiently comprehensive to be — without 
fear of results to all of the diverse compositions of humourists. 
Humour, in fact, is much more Protean than wit, and has a far 
wider of expression. Moreover, men of wit and humour 
vary ly in their estimates of these mental qualities, as was 
well illustrated in the curiously divergent views of Leigh Hunt 
and Hazlitt on Marvel’s ludicrous “ Description of Holland.” It 
is x a remember this in order to judge the representative 
value of Mr. Edward T. Mason’s Humorous Masterpieces from 


An Introduction to Old French. By F.F. Roget. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 


(4) Children’s Own Book of French Composition, By Rev. E. C. 
@Auquier. London: Hachette. 

(5) Eseclangon’s Second French Course. London and Glasgow : Collins. 

(6) Moliére’s L’avare. By A. H. Gosset. London: Rivingtons. 

7) Zeller’s FrangoisI. Par G. Pétilleau. London: Hachette. 


American Literature (Edinburgh: Do a. These three neat, 
well-printed volumes, bound in a style familiar in Germany, are 


full of excellent matter typical of American humour in all its 


aspects. The editor has done well, however, to doubt the “ strict 
accuracy” of his title. A large portion of his selections are 
very far from being “ masterpieces,” and of not a few it ma 
be said without fear of controversy that the quality of humour is 
frightfully non-existent. Pop the selection may possibly 
become ; satisfactory it certainly is not from a critical standpoint. 
Professor Blackie’s Messis Vite (Macmillan & Co.) is a col- 
lection of lyrical gleanings that owes not a little of its in- 
spiration, says the author, “to the contagion of fresh you 
minds.” This influence may readily be detected in the joc 
movement and hilarious expression of many of these songs and 
ballads. In the very characteristic verses entitled “ Pessimism,” 
the poet’s philosophy is clothed in terse and forcible terms :— 
Never reck what fools are prating, 
Work and wait, let sorrow lie ; 
Live and love; have done with hating, 
Goethe says—and so say I. 


It is something to have an ally in Goethe, even when one is a 
kind of free-lance engaged in wild forays that would scarcely gain 
the approbation of that urbane spirit. 


Mr. William Anderson's handbook On the Conversion of Heat 
into Work (Whittaker & Co.), the latest addition to the excellent 
“ Specialist’s Series,” is based on a series of lectures promoted by 
the Society of Arts and Manufactures, and delivered by the author 
in 1884-85. The book will be found of great practical value by 
students, and is fully illustrated by diagrams and algebraical solu- 
tions and examples. The main object of the work is to give a 
fo eet ition of the conversion of the molecular motion of 

t into the visible motion by which work is given out in heat- 
engines, and also to illustrate by practical examples “the applica- 
bility of Carnot’s doctrine to defining the limits within which 
improvement in the economical working of heat-engines is 
possible.” 

Mr. A. D. Coleridge’s translation, Goethe's Letters to Zelter 
(G. Bell & Sons), the new volume of “ Bohn’s Standard Library,” 
will be appreciated by the English reader for its excellent selec- 
tions from Zelter’s correspondence, which are not only interest- 
ing and valuable in themselves, but frequently elucidative of 
Goethe's own letters. The translator has made good use of con- 
tem authorities. The notes are few and relevant, and the 
work of translation and selection is performed with taste and 
judgment. 

The new volume, the fourth, of Book Lore (Elliot Stock) is as 
full as any of its predecessors of interesting notes on books, 
auctions, first editions, and other bibliographical matters, of which 
the paper on Bewick’s History of Quadrupeds may be taken as 
a type of what is not without interest to all collectors, The 
description of the Adamo of Giovanni Soranzo by Mr. John 
Davies is a contribution of more general interest, not unwelcome 
in a magazine of strictly special aims. 

Mr. Martin F. Tu celebrates the spproaching Jubilee of 
Her Majesty's Pong a triumphal ode, enti Jubilate ! 
(Sampson Low & Co.), with which is reprinted an ode published 
fifty years since on another auspicious event, the Coronation of 
the Queen, The association is indeed happy, and the poet's gratu- 
lation is only natural in the circumstances :— 

He, unchanged from youth to age, 
vy Md time, 

ives champion 

In this rom ent 


By this it seems that Mr. Tupper has held the glove, or the laurel- 
wreath, these fifty years, 
For the poets of the land 
All are to be seen 
in hand, 
This high triumph of their Queen, 
Joying for the golden vear 
hen—the zenith of her days— 
Lo,—her Jubilee is here, 
Lo,—her fiftieth year of praise ! 
We sincerely hope the poets will respond to the invitation, and 
that the contest will be carried out in the spirit of fervid loyalty 
of Mr. Tupper’s patriotic hymn. Mr. Tupper, with pardonable 
complaisance, directs attention to the thirty-fifth of his “Three 
Hundred Sonnets,” published in 1860, wherein we find “a most 
fortunate .’ By happy anticipation” the sonnet is 
entitled “India’s Empress,” by which it will be seen that Mr. 
Tupper did forecast events by twenty years. 


Among our new editions are Mr. Arthur M. Smith’s Sudbjecti 
Political Economy (Williams & Norgate) and Mr. William 
i (Kegan Paul, Trench, 


We have also received Boswell's Clerical Guide, 1887 (Hamilton, 
Adams, & Oo.); For the Old Land, Charles J. Kickham 
on Gill); My Friend Jim, by W. E. Norris (Macmillan & 


+} The Lady Agatha’s Secret, by Everard Avenell (Virtue & 
Co.); and Saint Hildred: a Romaunt in Verse, by Gertrude 
Harraden (Fisher Unwin). 
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The Satuxpay Review, November 27, 1886, p. 716, in the lines | 
28 to 32 from the top on right-hand column, contains the words 
“ trrelevantly suggested, in the words of Mr. Lowell, that he was” 
a time-serving turncoat.” It appears to have occurred to certain 
people onthe other side of the Atlantic that the use of the words | 

quoted (the said words being, in truth and in fact, a paraphrase | 

of a distich in Mr. Lowell's justly-famous “ Biglow Papers”) | 
meant that Mr, Lowell had uttered or written them in reference | 
to the case commented on in the article. As we are asked to 
correct this impression, we do so. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Cummuni- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DeraRTMENT has been REMovED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonn Hart, 
83 Sournampion Srreer, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. | 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, | 
Mr. Wit114m Boycn, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in | 
advance, may commence at any time. , 


The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Copies of the SarurpaAY Review may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday Be Mr. J. G. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, and of Messrs, GaLicNaNI, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 
The Saturpay Review can also be had of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 
15 Quai Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J. G. Foraertranam, 59 Rue 
@ Antibes, Cannes. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. | 
Price 6d. | 


ConTEeNTs OF No. 1,626, DecemBer 25, 1836: 


The Resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
The Plan of Counter-Campaign. South Africa. 
Court and Street. Bulgaria. 

A Welsh “ Ovation” and “ Gladstonizing.” 
Caucus for North Wales. The Navy. 

Mr. Mackenzie on English Music. The Congo. 
France. Burmah, 


A Prince and a War, | 
A New Magazine and an Old Story. Loadstone London. | 
The London Symphony Concerts. 
Christmas Day under the Council of the Army. 
“The Friar.” The Marshalsea. — The Crystal Palace Concerts. | 
The Irish Priesthood and the Decalogue. 
The Money Market. 


Locksley Hall. 
The Surgeons’ Company. Novels and Stories. 
Earthquakes. | The Church in England, 1689-1886. | 
Dante’s Commedia and Canzoniere. In the Wrong Paradise. 
Persia as It Is. Popular Tales. 
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6 (THE VALE of TEARS,” 
PICTURE, completed afew days before 

GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with Christ and bie othe: 

Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. Is. 


+ Hurst) open 19 till 


DORE'S LAST GREAT 
NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18. 


THE ———— OF B.A. CAN BE OBTAINED IN TWO YEARS. 
tions of the Annual Value of about £2,000. 
For to Tue ReaistrRar, The Castle, Durham. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGI NEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINE 
The course of study is owen ed to fit an ENGINEER for Cinployment in India, 
or the Colonies. FIFTY SfUDENTS will be admitted in Septembe Com- 
tition the Secretary of State will offer Fifteen Appointinents in pe Then Public Works 
partment, and Two in Se Indian — Fo apply to 
the SECKETARY, at the College. 


SLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Vice-Chairman of Councii—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY.K, .C.LE. 
Head- Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, 
Eight Assistani-Masters, Classica! and Modern Depart: ments. Army and ~ a vy Classes. 
rs are received by — liead- Master, and by three Assistant- Netetore, including the 
French Master (in whose house }iench is exciusively spoken). 5 arrange. ents for 


Schal. 


sndion boys. The College stands in ‘'wenty-one Acres, and enjoys all the advantages 
a Sou ern Srivate Chapel, Gymnasium, Racquet and Fives Courts; Sea 
Bathing and Boa’ For P. ctuses, apply to Kev. the H£aD-MasT&R, 
Next TERM cu ENCES anuary 22. 
O V E R .b..8, 


Head-Master—Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 
A oft ee Public School, on moderate terms. J.atest successes are Three Oyen 
Schol One Open Exhibinon at Oxiord and Cambridge in Classics —- Mathematics 
into Sundhurst im 188%. Entrances to Indian Civil Service 
Exce!ient Mfsic. Chapel, Libra: Laboratory, Workshop, 
Gymnasium, Fives Courts. Barking. Special tor Woolwich, Sandhurst, and 

Army Preliminary. Each boy has a separate bedroo 

by the Master, SPARK?, M.A., and by E. THornTox 

LiTrLewoon, M.A. Apply to! the H Ht ap- Masten, 


| RADLEY COLLEGE—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, 

of £30,one of £20) will be competed for in June next. Candidates must have neues 
under ourte teen on the ist Conus, 1387.—For further particulars, apply to the WARLEY, 
Radley College, near Abingdon. 
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CRYSTAL PA LACE COMPAN Y's SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL 
The NEXT TERM will open on Monday, January | 
I. Mechanical Course. I1. Civil Engineering Destdets, III. Colonial Section. 
Arrangements are now made in the Colonial Section that Students may be received for 
special subjects in the curriculum; on an entry for one month onl). Particulars in "the 


Library, Urystal Palace. 
vu F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Educational Department. 
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for NAVAL CADETSHIPS ONLY. 


the year 1886, Mr. W. T. LITTLEJOHNS, R.N., The Limes, Greenwich 
Park, oe obtained the follow.ng urprecedent-d results with his pupils :— 
TUNE ATIONS Ist. 2nd, 4th, 10th, 15th, and 42nd. 
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ASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 
1837, 
The system in both Upper ant the individual training (for 
special oF ordinary objects) of a Private Tutor, with the discipline, games, xc , of a Fire. 


Head-Master, Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
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SOLE AGENTS IN LONDON FoR 
“THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER. 


VELLUM- WOVE CLUB.HOUSE NOTE. 
Sample Packets of Paper and Envelopes forwarded post-free for Twenty-four Stamps. 


THE ROYAL COUR'S NOTE PAPER. 
The Cheapest Paper ever introduced to the Public, as it possesses all the good qualities of the 
more expensive papers and can be had for 4s, per ream, 
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CHURCH of ENGLAND CENTRAL SOCIETY for 
PROVIDING HOMES for WAIFS and STRAYS. 


OFFices: 32 CHARING CROSs, S.W. 
of this Society is to rescue trom vicious surroundings the Orphans and Destitute 


ppting any arsed which could more properly be dealt 
| Boards. They are aiso most care- 
and therefore lav ariably vane 


» Children met with in every parish, and expecially in large towns, 


The Committee make a point of not xece 
with by the Legislature, such as the Poor i uw “and 
tul to avoid relieving unworthy parents of ther 


. the preference tu children who have neither parents nor relations able to provide for them 
pports the homes 


Our great need is additional support to the Geverat Fund, which su 


boarded-vut chiluren. 


and co!lecting car. be gladly by the Hon 


. Secretary, 
. who will thinkfully receive contribu. lou 
or they may id to the a. Messrs. & Co.'s, 50 Cornhill, 


Forms of application fur the admission of children can be had from the Hon. SecarTary, 
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